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SPOHR. 
WE are informed that Dr. Spohr will not remain in Lon- 
don to conduct his opera of Jessonda, at the Royal Italian 
Opéra. 
manded at home, it is, we believe, his intehtion to start on 
Wednesday next for Cassel. 
Since his artival in London, Dr. Spohr has been reviving 
old and achieving new artistic triumphs. Oni the day of his 
coming he attended the Quartet Association of MM. Sain‘ton, 
Cooper, and Piatti, where he heard a very fine performance 
of his Wonetto for stringed and wind instruments. At the 
8th Concert of the Old Philharmonic Society, his Historical 
Symphony (in G, No. 6) was given. On’ both occasions, | 
. being recognised among the audience, Dr. Spoht was com- | 
pelled to rise from his place to receive their felicitations. At 
the 5th coneert of the New Philharmonic Society, the per- |: 


formance of his “ Concert-Overture,” and the overture tof” 


Jessonda, and at the last, the execution of his Quartet” “with 
orchestral accompaniments, the Symphony for two orchestras, 
and the overture to Der Berggeist, under his own direction, 
added new laurels tothe brow of the great musician. Again, 
at thesclosing séance of Mr. Ella’s Musical Union, a new sestet 
in C. major, for stringéd instruments, was produced—a work 


which, while showing all the experience of age, displays in an’ |; 


astonishing degree that freshness and spontaneity which are 
supposed only: to belong to youth., One of the last chamber 


compositions of Dr. Spohr, this sestet is equally one of ‘the | 


finest and most captivating of them all. 

In private circles the illustrious composer has been {éted as 
usual. At his own house he has received his friends, and 
made them acquainted with some new quartets of his own 
composition. His activity is remarkable, and his vigour and 
artistic enthusiasm are as extraordinary as though 40 instead 
of 70 had numbered the winters of his life. Last night, Dr, 
Spohr was’ received at the Réunion des Arts, where a‘pro- 
gramme, containing much of his own music, was performed in 
his hononr.* ‘The fine, quintet in G began the concert; Dr, 
Spohr (in consequence of the indisposition of Herr Molique, 
who was to have led it) himself filling the first violin. Every 
one present paid homage to the great,composer, who bore the 
honours lavished upon him with his usual calm and modest 
dignity. 

It is said that Dr. Spohr considers this his last visit to 





ee shall give a full description of this interesting meeting in our 
nex 








The presence of ‘the illustrious composer being de- | 








| England. Not so we hope. © His occasional appearance 
among us is indispensable to put fresh blood into the veins of 
our musicians. The example of such a man is precious, 
and his personal presence givés ‘it immediate weight’ and 
consequence. 

Mendelssohn can come no more. If Spohr will not, who’ 
shall be invited ? Uistet: ae 


WILHELMINA CLAUSS: 


Litre WItHELMina grows apace—not as an “ill weed,” 
but as a sweet wild-flower, that gives fragrance to. the air 
and gladdens the eye with its modest beauty. Her secoud, 
concertswas better than her first—which is saying much, since, 
that. was better than all before. In place of a trio,.a duet 
by. Mendelssohn ; for a suite of, Handel a suite of Bach ; and 
lastly “another grand and late sonata of’ Beethoven, were the. 
points-of interest in a programme interesting from ofirst to 
"plast——as.may be seen : _ oo x 


|Sonata, No. 1, in B flat (op. 45), for pianoforte 
and violoncello, Madile. Clauss and tid 








‘ 

|.) Piatti... : Mendelssohn. 
{Aria, “Ah! mon fils,” Madame Doria... - Meyerbeer.. « : 
‘Song,. “ Véglein wohin so schnell?” Madame 

122 Dotia ... Goldberg. 
iSuite- de. ‘Pieces, in 'G minor r (Anglaises, oF 2), 

pianoforte, Madile..Clauss - ... J. 8. Bach. 

\ Song, Herr Reichart, . Kastrely. 
Aria, “ Wartend,” Madlle. ‘Agnes Bury... Mendelssohn, 
|| Song’ from Amaranth, Madlle. Agnes Bury B. Silas. 
Sonata in A flat (Op. 110), Pinnoforte, Madlle. ‘ 

Clauss .. ; ‘ Beethoven. 
Arietta, Madlile. Agnes Bury Fesca. 
Lieder ohne Woarte, No. 6, from Book 3, piano- 

forte, Madlle. Clauss ... BES: Mendelssohn. 
Impromptu, in A flat, Madlle. Clauss Chopin. 


Mendelssohn’s beautiful sonata was played by the same, 
| couple at one of the concerts of the Quartet Association, and. 
praised at the time. But if Wilhelmina and Alfred deserved _ 
praise then, ‘still more do they. deserve it now, since’ their. 
performance was two to one better. Piatti realized all that, 
the composer could have dreamed of ; his song and his, 
mechanism were alike ‘incomparable. Nor was Madlle, . 
Clauss less thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the immortal 
|dead. “We like, by the way, her notion of the Allegro vivace, 
which she plays faster, and of the andante in G minor, which 
‘she plays slower than according to general custom. In both 
instances she is correct, as those who can recollect Men- 
owe s own performance of his sonata a”: x 
The vigorous and admirable Swite dé 8 of John 
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Sebastian Bach was executed with fine precision, delicacy, 
and a command of the gradations of tone that left nothing to 
be desired. This was, without exception, the most perfect 
and striking performance we have ever heard in public from 
Mdlle. Clauss, and was alone enough to prove, that, with 
enthusiasm to feel, with reflection to curb, and with diligent 
study to conquer mechanical defects, this young lady, whose 
natural gifts are incontestable, may aspire to the highest 
honours of her art. She has already attained a very enviable 
position; but she must not be satisfied with that. The 
status quo is not enough for Wilhelmina Clauss. Her ambi- 
tion should only point to one object—perfection. The 
severest critic upon herself must be herself; she must take 
counsel of herself and she will reach the goal, so much desired, 
so rarely attained. The Suite de Piéces of mighty old 
Sebastian showed it. It was a glimpse of the time to come— 
a prophecy, as from an oracle, of what shall be the result of 
unbending will and untiring industry in one for whom Nature 
has done so much. 

As a display of mechanism, the deep, nay almost fathom- 
less, sonata by Beethoven was less ripe and satisfactory 
than the Swite. Nevertheless, there 
conception, touches of sentiment, and a ceaseless variety 
of tone, that gave an indefinable charm to the whole, 
and never once allowed the interest to sleep. The 
will come another time, and shortly. As instances 
of perfect playing, in the course of the sonata, we may cite 
the two mysterious apparitions of the fugue (in the last 
movement,) which, the second time, steals back upon the ear, 
in a new key, and in retrograde motion, like the ghost of some 
melody of early times—although Beethoven describes it as 
* pot a pot di nuovo vivente.”’ As an example of touching ex- 
pression we may mention the arioso in A flat minor (in the 
same movement). Still more, however, can be made with 
this pathetic strain, when it appears in G minor, and in a 
broken and fragmentary form—as the last confession of a 
broken heart. Here Mdlle. Clauss should be, and here she 
will be, pre-eminent. 


were beauties of 


rest 


In fact, the entire sonata is one she is 
especially constituted to appreciate and interpret; which 
closer familiarity with it will enable her to prove triumphantly 
to her admirers. The big soul of little Wilhelmina is some- 
times more than a match for her fingers, which, though daily 
waxing stronger and more resolute, are not always the ready 
slaves of so stern and exacting a task-master. She must 
play the three great sonatas of Beethoven, which she has 
hitherto essayed in public—the “ apassionata” in F minor, 
the C major, op. 53, and the A flat, op. 110--again. Each 
is a world in itself{—and of these worlds Wilhelmina must 
master all the secrets. She can, and will. 

The lied of Mendelssohn was the “duet” in A flat. The 
sparkling impromptu of Chopin, one of his most original and 
pleasing compositions, was delightfully played. In this kind 
of music, Mdlle. Clauss has nothing to learn. She can exes 





cute it with facility, and clothe with a grace that is of her, 
not of it. 

The applause bestowed upon ail her efforts should be set 
down by Wilhelmina Clauss at its precise value. Gratified it 
should make her—but not intoxicated. The only way for an 
artist to acquire peefection, is to believe that perfection is not 
yet acquired. Once think yourself perfect, and back you go 
again, without being conscious of it. How many examples 
of this could we cite, had we the time and inclination ! 

Mad. Doria is singing better and better. Her reading of 
Meyerbeer’s pathetic air was irreproachable; and in the 
graceful lied of Herr Goldberg, (accompanied by the 
composer) she was equally successful. Mdlle. Agnes 
Bury was eminently happy in the quaint and expressive 
air of Mendelssohn; and hardly less so in Mr. Silas’s 
new song from Amaranth, one of the most agreeable and 
charming emanations from the pen of that young and clever 
musician. Herr Reichart sang the lied of Kastrely (who is 
Kastrely ?) with spirit and refigement; and Fesca’s pretty 
arietta was equally well given by Mdlle. Bury. 

Mr. Frank Mori, as usual, made an excellent accompany- 
ist. The programme was as short as it was good. There 
was not one trivial or objectionable piece in the whole. The 
concert took place in Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday afternoon, 
in presence of a numerous and distinguished audience of 
connoisseurs and “ fashionables.” 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JULLIEN. 


(Continued from our last.) 

As soon as our hero had attained his 14th year, he accom- 
panied his father to Marseilles, where Antonio was attracted 
by the chance of obtaining a more than usually large emolu- 
ment for his professional services. 

Admiral de Rigny, when a child at Paris, had been a pupil 
of Antonio Jullien; and preserving a lively recollection of his 
instructor, was anxious, by serving him, to afford him a proof 
of his esteem. An opportunity at length presented itself. 
The Admiral was commissioned to organise a corps of military 
music. Being, however, entirely ignorant of the matter him- 
self, he immediately despatched a courier to Antonio Juilien, 
offering him the job. The offer was accepted; the band was 
organised, and Antonio was appointed band-master. After a 
year’s service, which raised him high in the affection and re« 
gard of all with whom he came in contact, the excellent man 
fell ill, and the band was left without a leader. Louis 
George was considered too young for such a post, although 
his talents had already excited such attention that he was the 
enfant gaté of Marseillaise circles. The illness of Antonio 
happened unfortunately at sea; and the Admiral was obliged 
to leave him at Smyrna, where he was provided with the best 
professional attendance. Meanwhile the other musicians, 
one by one, were tried in his place; but none gave satisfaction. 

Weber’s Der Preischutz (or rather the misarrangement of 
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Castilblaze) had just been executed in Paris, under the name 
of Robin des Bois, with immense success. The pianoforte 
score, having been published, was sent, among other novel- 
ties, to Admiral de Rigny, who consigned it to his musicians, 
for the purpose of having it arranged for military instruments 
(or harmonie, as it is termed). No one could be found, how- 
ever, sufficiently instructed in the nature of the various in- 
struments, to undertake the task, The Admiral in great 
wrath, turned round to Jullien, and said in his laconic way— 
“ Boy, will you do it ?”—* Yes, Admiral!” was the equally 
short reply of the lad, who knew the temper of his patron— 
a thorough word-hater, which is frequently the condition of 
great doers. 

Jullien set to work incontinent. He knew every instru- 
ment thoroughly, and could perform with considerable skill 
upon most of them. His labour was, therefore, comparatively 
easy. Diligent and eager, apt and zealous, and more than 
all—ambitious ; he could not sleep until his work was com- 
pleted. In 24 hours, the overture and the incantation scene 
were finished. “ You're the lad for my money,” was all the 
Admiral said, when the arrangements were presented to him. 
But he thought all the more for the little he spoke. 

The famous English Admiral, Codrington, was invited on 
board, to dine with his French confrére. After dinner, and 
during wine, in which both Admirals indulged copiously, the 
new music was performed by the band. Codrington, excited 
by libations to unaccustomed hilarity, rose from his place, and 
grasped de Rigny by both hands. 

‘* Admiral,’ he asked, ‘‘ who arranged this music ? 
out and out the best I have heard.” 

Pleased with the compliment to his own discrimination, the 
Frenchman sent for Jullien. ‘‘ There!” said he, laconically, 
as usual, and pointing to the boy. 

‘“* He ?” exclaimed the Englishman, astonished at beholding 
a mere youth. 

“He!” retorted de Rigny. 

“What, that lad?” re-inquired Codrington. 

A motion of the head conveyed the assent of the taciturn 


It is 


Frenchman. 

“ Tmpossible !”’ continued the other. ‘ He must have got 
some one to help him. Whois your band-master ?” 

De Rigny was already fast asleep. He had not talked 
so much at dinner for a month, and was exhausted by the 
effort. Shortly awaking, however, from his slumber, he pro- 
posed a parting glass. Bumpers were filled; both Admirals 
shook Jullien by the hand, and drank his health. Codring- 
ton, a good amateur himself, making him many compliments. 

Jullien’s triumph was complete. The day after he was 
appointed band-master. 

The pride of our young musician was great, his joy un- 
bounded. As soon as his uniform was ready, and he had put 
it on, he scarcely knew himself, and knew no one else at all. 
The fit of vanity, however, speedily wore off. The boy’s 


” 
! 


nature was hearty, and arrogance was not one of his constitu- 
tional defects. 

We must now pass over many details, which, though 
interesting in themselves, would be out of place in the dimen- 
sions of this hasty sketch of the musical career of our hero. 
As soon as Antonio was cured, Admiral de Rigny, who had 
a great affection for him, persuaded him (not without difficulty) 
to quit the musical profession, and enter the service. Father 
and son joined the French navy ; and remained attached to it 
for three years. They served in the Levant squadron, which 
was commanded by Admiral de Rigny ; and were present at 
the battle of Navarino, in 1827, where they both were 
honoured with especial marks of distinction for their bravery, 
zeal, and general good conduct. It was here that Jullien 
received a severe wound in the right shoulder, which for a 
long time disabled him from practising his favourite instru- 
ment, the violin, and prevented him from ever regaining the 
mastery which he boasted in his youth. This was a sad blow, 
and was perhaps the chief cause of his enlisting in the army 
on his return to France, after three years’ hard service in the 
navy. 

If he could not be a musician, Jullien would at least be a 

hero; and when, worn-out and almost penniless, he found 
himself once more on French soil, he joined, without delay; 
the 54th Infantry Regiment; and, for six months, bore the 
musket, as a,private. 
Meanwhile, he had not forgotten his kind and affectionate 
mother, whom now for more than six months he had not 
seen. The regiment in which he served being ordered to 
Briancon, on the frontier of Piedmont, the mother who was 
residing at Turin, wrote to Jullien to obtain leave of absence, 
for the purpose of coming to see her. He applied to the proper 
authorities, but was peremptorily refused. Stung with the 
slight, and burning to see his mother, Jullien deserted in the 
night. He crossed the Alps on foot alone, avoiding the 
known roads and pathways for fear of being detected and 
arrested. He accomplished his purpose ; but no sooner had 
he quitted his mother than he was assailed with a piece of 
intelligence on which he had never reckoned. He was con- 
demned to be shot for having deserted to a foreign country in 
the time of war! Horrified at the news, he made all haste to 
return, being resolved to surrender himself to the laws of his 
country, no matter what the consequence. 

It,was again night ; and the weather was unpropitious. A 
snow-storm had come on with such violence, that Jullien could 
not see his way, and every instant ran the risk of being pre- 
cipitated into an abyss. With a stout heart, a good con- 
science, anda frame inured to fatigue, however, he braved the 
snow-storm, set at nought the dangers to which he was ex- 
posed, and once more crossed the Alps in safety. When he 
reached Briancon, the gates were shut. It was pitch dark, 
and snowing fearfully. Shivering with cold, drenched to the 
skin, famished with hunger, his clothes and boots almost in 
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tatters, a moment of irresolution came for the first time upon 
Jullien. He thought of the reception he would get at quar- 
ters; and reflected, however bad his present plight, whether 
it would not be wiser to brave once more the inclement 
weather. and return to Turin, rather than to expose himself 
to certain and ignominious death. After an hour’s deep and 
anxious thought—his teeth chattering, his body trembling, 
and his limbs scarcely able to support him—he came to the 
determination of risking the worst. ‘I will sooner die”— 
he exclaimed—“ as a soldier, who has erred and confessed his 
fault, than as a renegado and acoward!’’ Upon this, with- 
out further pause, he scaled the walls of the ramparts and 
reached his quarters. No sooner arrived, than he sought out 
the commanding officer, whom he found at breakfast. Rush- 
ing into his apartment, without announcing himself, young 
Jullien seized the hands of his superior, burst into tears, 
threw himself on his knees, and entreated pardon. The 
Colonel, who was of a kindly and humane disposition, 
questioned him mildly, but with firmness and unswerving 
dignity. Jullien related his story, with the sinple and 
irresistible eloquence of truth. The Colonel believed, and 
was moved himselfto tears by such a proof of filial affection. 
He had the case reconsidered, interceded for Jullien with all 
his interest, and finally obtained his pardon. 

Shortly afterwards Antonio purchased his discharge, and 
Jullien again returned to music and Turin. He was from that 
time an altered man. ° 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tne sixth and last concert (on Friday the 8th instant) 
attracted a crowded audience to Exeter-hall, and brought the 
second series to a close with distinction. The programme, 
if not precisely the best of the season, was that which con- 
tained the greatest variety. A large part was devoted to the 
orchestral music of Dr. Spohr, who again held the baton, and 
was greeted with the heartiest applause. 

The concert began with a clever and ably instrumented 
overture in F minor, called Geneveva, by Mr. Charles Horsley, 
whose oratorios of David and Joseph have made his name 
familiar to the public. From its dramatic character it may 
be presumed that this is merely the orchestral prelude to an 


opera, the subject, more than probably, being Tieck’s drama, 


which bears the same title. The band performed it well, 
and it made a very favourable impression. The next piece 
was a quartet, for the ordinary stringed instruments, with 
orchestral accompaniments, one of the latest productions of 
Dr. Spohr. The form of this composition is unprecedented ; 
nor is it likely to find imitators. The quartet is so complete 
in itself that the addition of orchestral accompaniments 
appears, to say the least, superfluous. Nevertheless, as.a 
display of learning and ingenuity, Dr. Spohr’s work is 
entitled to admiration. The manner in which he has _pre- 
served the fulness of the quartet, while making elaborate 
use of the orchestra, avoiding monotony while heightening 
and varying the colouring, cannot be too warmly praised. 
Yet, on the other hand, although there are many beauties in 
the quartet, and the allegro moderato (in A minor) is one of 





those movements most happily characteristic of the master’s 
style, the whole must be dismissed with eulogy, as a difficult 
problem accomplished, rather than hailed with a delight, as a 
successful effort of genius. The execution of the four prin- 
cipals— Messrs. Cooper (first violin), Hennen (second violin), 
Goffrie, (tenor), and Piatti, (violoncello)—was so admirable 
that, forgetting or unremindful it was his own music, Dr, 
Spohr applauded with as much energy as the audience. 


Another remarkable composition, and one of a higher 
order, deeper interest, and loftier aim, was the symphony in 
C, for two orchestras, which Dr. Spohr has christened Jrdisches 
un Gottliches in Menshcen leben (‘‘ The earthly and the hea- 
venly in man’s lif*.”) The two orchestras consist of a small 
band of eleven instruments (two violins, tenor, violoncello, 
double-bass, flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, and two horns), 
supposed to represent the ‘* Gottliches,” or heavenly, and the 
grand orchestra, which stands for the “ Irdiches,” or earthly, 
These are in continual opposition ; but in the end the good 
prevails, and man is saved. No musician ever set himself 
a grander task. The illustration of a theme so solemn and 
magnificent demands the loftiest qualities in an artist. That 
Dr. Spohr has wholly succeeded we are not prepared to 
assert ; but that, in many places, he has risen to the highest 
flight of his subject is undeniable. The first movement 
(Kinderwelt) consisting of a short adagio, leading to an 
allegretto of great length, is intended to represent the inno- 
cence of the child, who, unconscious of sin, cannot, even 
when yielding to temptation, be said to be corrupted. The 
little orchestra is principally employed in this, and with the 
happiest effect. No instrumental movement of Dr. Spohr’s 
bears more continuously the mark of inspiration. The 
melodies—from the solo for the horn, in the introduction, to 
the end—are genuinely beautiful—fresher and more spon- 
taneous, indeed, than are often suggested to their composer. 
Upon the instrumentation the greatest of living masters has 
lavished all his art. The second movement (Zeit der Leiden- 
schaften) describes the period of life when passion exerts its 
sway. The conflicting elements which regulate the world’s 
pursuits and pleasures here usurp the place of innocence ; 
the past is forgotten and the future disregarded in the 
undivided contemplation of the present. Selfishness hecomes 
the guiding principle, and worldly advantage the ruling influ- 
ence. This portion of the symphony consists of a larghetto, 
depicting the serene state of man’s mind until thus disturbed, 
and an allegro agitato in ¥ minor, which paints the conflict 
thatensues. The first is appropriate, if nothing more, the 
last is exceedingly fine, and as suggestive as any other part 
of the work. In this and the third movement (Hndlichersieg 
des Gbttlichen)—a presto, followed by an adagio, the first 
embodying the final combat between good and evil, the last 
the triumph of the former—the great orchestra is always 
prominent. The presto is in C minor; while the adagio, 
with which the symphony concludes, in the major key, 
assimilates with the holy rest that comes to man after the 
triumph of the good over the evil principle. The conception 
of the whole symphony is in the highest degree poetical, and 
its general development worthy of Dr, Spohr, among whose 
greatest and most lasting works it will undoubtedly rank. 
Once played (in :1842) at the Hanover-square Rooms, in a 
very unsatisfactory manner, this fine symphony was but 
coldly received. The execution on the present occasion, 
however, was such as to realize the intentions of the composer, 
and to excite the enthusiasm of the audience. The little band 
of eleven performers (Messrs.. Cooper, Hennen, Goffrie, 
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Piatti, Bottesini, Remusat, Barrett, Lazarus, Baumann, 
Jarrett, and Hooper) was placed on an elevated position, 
entirely apart from the other, so that there war never any 
confusion or indistinctness. Mr. Willy remained as chef 
d’attaque in the great orchestra—a post too important, in the 
performance of such a work, to be entrusted to less compe 
tent hands. At the end of the symphony Dr. Spohr was 
unanimously cheered. 


Theinstrumental points in the second part were Beethoven’s 
symphony in D (No. 2), the same composer’s overture to 
Fidelio, and Dr. Spohr’s overture to Der Berggeist—three 
acknowledged masterpieces, and executed in a style worthy 
the reputation of this unrivalled band. So many of the 
later compositions of Beethoven have recently been brought 
forward that the announcement of one of his early sympho- 
nies was more than usually welcome. The attempts to 
encore the larghetto of the symphony, and the overture to 
Fidelio, although prolonged and obstinate, were wisely dis 
regarded by Dr. Spohr. Not the least agreeable feature of 
this excellent concert was the duet for two pianofortes 
with orchestral accompaniments, which, more than twenty 
years ago, was written conjointly by Mendelssohn and 
Moscheles for one of the concerts of the late Mr. Mori, and 
played by the composers—since when it has never been 
heard in London in its original shape. This is certainly 
the most effective duet for two pianofortes with which we 
are acquainted. The variations, founded on the popular 
march in Weber’s Preciosa—now for the two instruments in 
combination, now an independent part for each—are brilliant, 
fanciful, and well contrasted. There is, moreover, no little 
interest attached to tracing the styles of the two composers 
—that of Mendelssohn especially, being unmistakable in the 
playful and masterly treatment of the finale. The pianists, 
on the present occasion, were Mademoiselle Clauss and Miss 
Arabella Goddard, whose first appearance together, in 
public, was anticipated with curiosity, and whose perform- 
ance justified the enthusiasm it created. The two young 
ladies were warmly received on entering the orchestra, and 
at the end of the duet were compelled to come forward again 
by unanimous desire. We can only mention that the vocalists 
were Mademoiselle Bury and Herr Reichart ; that the lady 
sang Mendelssohn’s fine concert-aria (“ Ungliicksel’ge ”) 
with great applause, besides a couple of lieder (the last of 
which, by Grelf, was unworthy a place in such a programme ; 
and that the gentleman introduced a beautiful romanza (“Star 
of morning *’) from Mr. Howard Glover’s MS. opera, Attila, 
and the delicious serenade (‘* When the evening bells ” from 
Mendelssohn’s comic operetta, Son and Stranger (Heimkeh), 
both of which he sang in an artistic manner. After the 
overture to Der Berggeist, by Dr. Spohr, which brought the 
concert and the season to an end, the venerable composer 
was called back to the orchestra and repeatedly cheered. 

There is little more to say of the second season of the New 
Philharmonic Society than that it has fulfilled the promise 
held out by the first. Of along series of works announced 
in the programme nearly all have been presented. The 
only important omission was the Mass (No. 2) of Beethoven. 
For this, however, Herr Lindpaintner’s oratorio, The Widow 
of Nain, was substituted, as a mark of respect to the talents 
of that excellent and popular musician, whose direction of 
the first four concerts gave such unequivocal satisfaction. 
‘The mass, therefore, and the first symphony of Mendelssohn 
(for which the fourth, in A minor, was substituted), may be 
looked forward to next season. Until then we take leave of 





the New Philharmonic Society, with the best wishes for its 
success, and with the conviction that success was never 
better deserved, since rarely has a new and difficult 
enterprise been carried out, from the outset, with a larger 
amount of zeal, integrity, and talent. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday the Prophéte was repeated for the third time. 
A marked improvement was manifested in Tamberlik, who 
evidently felt more at his ease, and was all but himself 
throughout the evening. He has still head-way to make be- 
fore he can conquer the winds and tides of association and 
prejudice ; but in the end he must prevail against all opposi- 
tion and conception not founded in truth. 

Madame Tedesco grows in favour nightly. We should 
much like to hear her in Arsace (Semtramide), or Malcolm 
Graeme (Donna del Lago). Perhaps the direction may take 
the hint." 

On Tuesday a combined entertainment was given, consist- 
ing of the first act of Vorma and the whole of Rigoletto. Of 
this performance we have nothing new to add. 

On Thursday Don Giovanni was given with several altera- 
tions in the cast. Madame Medori was substituted for Grisi 
in Donna Anna. Madame Bosio “kindly consented to under- 
take the part of Donna Elvira,”—vide the bills—and Signor 
Belletti manfully essayed the character of the Don. Now, 
with Tamberlik as Ottavio, Madame Castelian as Zerlina, 
Formes as Leporello, and Tagliafico as the Commenda- 
tore, to say nothing of Polonini as Masetto, which should 
not be overlooked, the opera ought to have gone well. 
To be sure, Signor Belletti is neither by nature nor ability 
fitted to the part of Don Juan, and the chief character not 
being effectively sustained is a serious detriment to success ; 
nevertheless, had the opera been carefully rehearsed, and had 
some of the artists known their music a little better, we fancy 
a success would have been obtained. Madame Bosio is pre- 
eminently suited to the music of Donna Elvira, and she sang 
the first scena very finely, simply because she knew it and 
gave her power full scope; but Madame Bosio did not do so 
well in the concerted music, because either she did not know 
it, or had not had sufficient rehearsals. In the trio, “ Pro- 
teggo il giusto cielo,” from one of the above causes, Madame 
Bosio was all abroad. The public have taken Madame Bosio into 
their warmest liking, and the directors should not peril that 
liking—an artist’s life-blood— by thrusting her forward into a 
trying and arduous part without sufficient preparation. We 
have little doubt that, with care and proper training, Madame 
Bosio would have made one of the best Elviras we ever had 
on the stage. It is not too late. 

Madame Medori was nervous, and did not do full justice 
to the music—as we opine she is capable of doing— 

Signor Belletti was not nervous, but did not do full justice 
to the hero—as we opine he is not capable of doing. No 
offence to the highly-talented artist— 

Under these circumstances we postpone any further remarks 
at present on the performance of Don Giovanni. 

Tamberlik alone roused the audience to enthusiasm. 
‘Tl mio tesoro”’ was transcendant. 

To-night the Favorita will be produced for Grisi and Mario, 


His 


JULLIEN. 
(From the Times.) 


A grand concert of vocal and instrumental music was given 
on Monday night, in Drury-lane Theatre, for the benefit of M. 
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Jullien, at which all the singers and players afforded their 
gratuitous services, in token of respect to that long-tried and 
popular servant of the public. The house was crowded, and 
the entertainment gave more than ordinary satisfaction. The 
arrangements in the interior of the theatre were similar to 
those to which we have been accustomed at the winter con- 
certs of M. Jullien. The prices were raised in consequence of 
the occasion; but, had they been quadrupled, there is little 
doubt that the attendance would have been quite as great, the 
almost immediate departure of M. Jullien for the United 
States investing the concert with a peculiar interest, altogether 
independent of its attractions, which were quite worthy of 
the occasion. 

M. Jullien was welcomed with uproarious applause on 
making his appearance in the orchestra, although for the ma- 
jority it must have been rather a moment of regret than of 
satisfaction under the circumstances. One who has served the 
public for so many years with such unabated zeal—who has 
supplied them with a periodical means of recreation, unpre- 
cedented in cheapness, and not easily surpassed in excellence 
—who has, without pedantry or obtrusive display, instructed 
while amusing—who has gradually taught the multitude to 
appreciate the best music, without making his lesson a bore, 
or giving his hearers a surfeit—who has, in short, achieved, 
and worthily achieved, such popularity that his name has 
become a household word in the metropolis and provinces of 
Great Britain, cannot be dismissed like any and every specu- 
lator who casts his net upon the waters to try what he may 
catch. M. Jullien is entitled to good opinion for two reasons : 
—First, he has afforded the public a delightful relaxation, at 
a moderate charge; second, he has been the means of eleva- 
ting the general taste for an art which the more it is diffused 
the better for the community at large—since, while in its 
simplest forms it supplies the most harmless and innocent of 
pleasures, when seriously considered it yields to no intellectual 
pursuits in its influence upon the highest faculties of man. M. 
Jullien has effected no little towards the great object of in- 
stilling into the masses a taste for those refined examples of 
the musical art, which for too long a period, have been 
monopolized by a very small number of individuals. He has 
despatched the musicmaster abroad, and, strange enough, the 
uninstructed crowd, awakened to a new sympathy, has often 
given such verdicts as have shown that the privileged few are 
not always correct in their judgments. The loss of such a 
man for an indefinite period is, therefore, to be lamented ; and 
the sooner he returns the better. 

It would be ungracious to criticize the performance of 
Monday night. Luckily, however, there was not much open 
to criticism, the programme offering so many attractions that the 
audience would fain have had the whole twice over. The fine 
overture and melodramatic music which Meyerbeer composed 
to his brother’s tragedy of Stiuensce was given entire, for the 
first time in this country, by a band of large number and the 
highest efficiency. The only weak part of the performance 
was the chorus of soldiers, which could scarcely be heard. 
The rest was excellent. Madame Doria then sang a clever 
cavatina by Frank Mori with considerable effect ; Herr Keenig, 
who received a hearty welcome and never played better, was 
encored in the “Adieu ;” Signor Tamberlik sang “Tl mio 
tesoro ” twice, amid enthusiastic plaudits; M. Emile Prudent 
executed his brilliant fantasia, “La Chasse,” on the pianoforte 
with the greatest success; Herr Formes was welcomed like 
Signor Tamberlik and encored like Signor Tamberlik (in the 
fine air of Mephistopheles, from Spohr’s Must) ; and Madame 
Castellan created a real furore in “O luce de quest’ anima,” 
which was re-demanded with acclamations. The two middle 





movements from Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, one of M. 
Reichert’s marvellous exhibitions on the flute (the Oarniwal de 
Venise, encored), and the ‘‘ British Army” quadrille of M. 
Jullien, which was capitally played, and produced the old ex- 
citement, concluded the first part of the programme. The 
National Anthem was then called for, and performed amid the 
loudest applause, the audience rising. 

The second part began with a spirited performance of the 
overture to Oberon, after which Mr. Sims Reeves came forward 
and sang ‘‘ The Death of Nelson,” instead of Purcell’s ‘Come, 
if you dare,” which had been set down for him, Noone com- 
plained of ‘‘ The Death of Nelson;” on the contrary, it was 
vociferously applauded, but at the end ‘‘Come, if you dare,” 
was demanded from all parts. The chorus, however, having 
uncourteously slipped away (in the interim between the two 
acts) Mr. Reeves could not comply with the desire of the 
audience, but, after a great tumult, sat down to the pianoforte 
and accompanied himself in Sir Henry Bishop’s ‘‘ My pretty 
Jane,” which tranquillised the ‘‘ gods’’ and appeased the house 
in ordinary. Signor Bottesini, in a solo for the double bass, 
created the usual sensation ; and Miss Dolby was encored in 
the ballad of the “Swiss Girl,” which she sang better than 
ever. A very pretty new waltz, by M. Jullien, entitled Valse 
@’ Adieu, which has all the elements of popularity ; two move- 
ments from Haydn’s Surprise symphony; and the latter part 
of the Great Exhibition Quadrille (beginning from the march), 
which was so prominent an attraction in the season of 1851, 
were the other instrumental pieces. After the last, M. Jullien 
came forward, and took his leave of the audience, amid 
cheering from all parts of the house, 

The concert was very long, and, owing to the incessant 
encores, did not terminate until an unusually late hour. Very 
few, however, left before the end, 





Dramatic. 

Sr. James’s Turatre.—Like the Cistellaria of Plautus, the 
melodrame of Preciosa, which is immediately taken from one 
of Cervantes’ tales, is so exceedingly simple in its construction, 
that it looks more like the outline of other pieces that have 
followed it than a work complete in itself. A young Spanish 
noble falls in love with a Gipsy girl, and joins her tribe. The 
attention paid to his bride by another noble rouses his 
jealousy; swords are drawn, and the adopted Gipsy is liable 
to capital punishment. But the grandee before whom he is 
brought for trial is his own father, and a little additional in- 
quiry shows that Preciosa, the Gitana, is his own cousin, who 
was stolen in her youth. General recognition and general 
glee! It is needless to say that this gossamer story is the 
foundation—and the foundation only—of that ballet of the 
Gipsy which was turned into the libretto of the Bohemian Girl. 
Preciosa, which is by the celebrated actor Wolf, is prettily 
written in rhymed verse, and thus gives Fraulein Fuhr an 
opportunity of displaying her very musical declamation. All 
that this young artist does has a graceful delicacy about it, 
which, without astonishing, awakens a eomplacent interest. 
But altogether the piece was scarcely worth production in this 
country. The overture and occasional music by Weber, 
which earned for it in Germany a success nearly equal to that 
of Der Freischutz, are not so efficiently executed as to render 
the work valuable as a musical performance; and hence it re- 
mains in all its purity—a weak melodrame. In the German 


version of the Zaming of the Shrew, which is called by the 
shorter name Die Widerspiinstige (the ‘‘ Shrew” only), Herr 
Emil Devrient exhibits the highest ability as a comedian of 
that class which was represented in England by Mr. Charles 
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Kemble, It seems that in comedy he has a hearty relish for 
the characters he assumes, far beyond that which accompanies 
his tragic representations, His Egmont is graceful, dignified, 
in excellent taste, and all that sort of thing, but we do not 
find in it that reckless joviality of mind which, on reading 
Géthe’s play, we associate with the Netherland martyr. In 
Petruchio, on the other hand, he throws himself completely 
into the spirit of the part, and brings out the peculiarities of 
the shrew-tamer with a bluff force that makes all his scenes 
tell with irresistible effect. Indeed, the only question is 
whether he does not put on the uncouth exterior too soon, so 
as to make Petruchio’s manner in the presence of Katherine 
appear rather as the result of his own natural temperament 
than as a mere outward show, deliberately assumed for a cer- 
tain definite purpose. Be that as it may, Herr Devrient keeps 
up the character with admirable spirit, and it is to him and 
Frau Stolte, who played Katherine, that the success of the 
piece can alone be attributed; for this Widerspanstige is no 
very favourable specimen of German translation. Generally 
it is by their faithful rendering of the chefs @ euvre of foreign 
literature that the German translators have gained world re- 
nown, and the Homer of Voss, the Shakspeare of Schlegel, 
and the Calderon of Gries, stand as matchless monuments of 
the translator’s art. But the Zaming of the Shrew, by Herr 
Deinhardtstein, is a work of a very different order of merit. 
Tt is neither the whole play as it stands in Shakspeare, nor is 
it that short piece to which we give the name of Katherine 
and Petruchio, and in which all the “fun” of the original is 
concentrated. It is an unhappy medium between the two, in 
which much rough vigour is left out, much that is ineffective 
is scrupulously retained, and much that is useless is written 
in. While the English have always endeavoured to keep up 
the life of this piece by an accumulation of practical drollery, 
the German adapter seems anxious to tame not only the shrew, 
but the comedy likewise. The force that remains in the 
version, as it stands, is to be attributed entirely to the energy 
of Herr Devrient, who on Saturday night kept the andience 
in constant excitement. 

There is no work of Schiller’s which affords a more fruit- 
ful theme of comment than his Wilhelm Teli, and there is 
none which has been examined with greater care by the 
critics of German literature. 

The first point that will strike every reader who has gone 
through a proper course of Schiller, and who has for the first 
time perused this last of his completed plays, is the enormous 
change that took place in the poet’s mind since he appeared 
as the unruly author of Die Rauber or Kabale und Liebe, or as 
the sententious creator of Don Karlos. The absence of the 
old vulgar Jacobinism may, indeed, be remarked in earlier 
plays; but then these were not on themes that naturally 
called it forth, and it might be supposed that the dormant 
spirit would break forth again when a favourable opportunity 
presented itself. Just such an opportunity was offered by 
the choice of the story of William Tell as a dramatic subject, 
and if Schiller had taken it twenty years before, there is no 
doubt that he would have made the hardy Swiss mountaineer 
sally forth for the destruction of tyrants in general, from Em- 
perors down to burgomasters, or utter speeches infinitely 
long, and infinitely tiresome, on some ideal republic, to be 
founded on the summit of Mont Blanc. But such a different 
man had Schiller become, in 1803, that he seems to have 
selected a claptrap subject on purpose to treat it in a manner 
as much the reverse of claptrap as possible. His William Tell 
is a plain practical map, who, far from being a propagandist of 
political ideas, is hard te be moved, even when the ideas stand 
before hiseyes. He helps a fugitive who is pursued by the myr- 





midonsof an oppressive government, just as he wouldsave a man 
who had tumbled into the water by accident. The ill-used 
Swiss, who, be it understood, have not a Jacobin among them 
all, but merely wish to live in their old-fashioned way, pro- 
tected from the innovations of Austria (for it should be ob- 
served that the Swiss are the conservatives, the Austrians the 
men of progress), hold their celebrated meeting on the Riitli, 
but Tell keeps out of it; the topics of discussion seem too 
general to excite much interest in his secluded mind. The 
uninitiated are astonished at this calmness, but they flatter 
themselves that when Tell does not bow down to Gessler’s 
generally-execrated hat, a fine diatribe against tyranny will at 
last come out. Nothing of the sort. Tell does not bow, to 
be sure, but then he apologises for the omission to Gessler, 
and says that he erred from carelessness, not from disrespect:— 
“ Verzeiht mir lieber Herr! Aus Unbedacht 
Nicht aus Verachtung Eurer ists’ geschehn,” 


These words so much displeased the republican critic Borne, 
that he considered Schiller’s Tell as little else than a ‘‘ Philister,”’ 
a word of reproach, which might be Englished by ‘snob,’ 
At last the quiet man is roused by the monstrous order to 
shoot the apple from his son’s head, and takes a decisive part 
against the oppressor. But even here he heads no party; he 
makes no harangue. Having waylaid Gessler in a mountain 
path, he simply assassinates him, prefacing the deed with a 
long reflective speech, in which he justifies his conduct under 
the circumstances. No one in the world would dream of 
blaming Tell for sending his arrow through the body of the 
wretch Gessler; but Schiller, who, in his youth, would have 
blown up four governments to make two lovers happy, feels . 
something like repentance for his hero’s act,and very inarti- 
ficially introduces John Parricida, the murderer of the Empe- 
ror of Austria, on purpose to express his hatred of assassination, 
except under the very peculiar circumstances in which Tell is 
placed, The appearance of this same John, after the business 
of the play was over, just to work out a moral problem, not 
a little astonished Madame de Stiel. 

But while the change in Schiller’s sentiments is so remark- 
ably indicated in Wilhelm Teil, the play is scarcely less sin- 
gular from the almost contrary reason, that it denoted the 
revival of a talent which had not been displayed in its full 
force since his earliest youth. The Braut von Messina, which 
almost immediately preceded Wilhelm Tell, was a highly arti- 
ficial piece, in which the poet, by endeavouring to approach 
the Greek model, placed himself in an ideal region, where all 
natural delineation of character vanished. He took up the 
story of Tell as a sort of relaxation after the mental effort 
which had been requisite for the production of the antique- 
looking work, and he distinguished himself by a creation of 
varied individualities such as had not been seen since the days 
of Die Rauber, unless we except the short piece Wallenstein’s 
Lager, for not only are his Swiss personages human indivi- 
duals, but they are Swiss individuals, breathing such a Swiss 
atmosphere, and backed by such very Swiss mountains, that 
they have been always regarded as a kind of miracle by Hel- 
vetian writers, aware of the fact that Schiller never was in 
Switzerland. Gdethe ascribes the wonderful local accuracy of 
the piece to the information which he himself gave to Schiller, 
as the result of his own travels; but the biographer Dr. Hoff- 
meister proves satisfactorily enough that in this instance 
Géethe somewhat overrated his assistance. Notes exist in 
Schiller’s hand to show that he regularly crammed himself 
with local knowledge, and Joachim Meyer, the Swiss histo- 
rian, has shown that he has used no less than six Helvetian 
writers in obtaining the details of his story, the chief of these 
being the old chronicler Tschudi. By this severe preparatory 
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toil, Schiller enabled himself to move with perfect ease in a 
foreign atmosphere, and the success of Wilhelm Tell may be 
compared to that of Lalla Rookh, in which the late Mr. Moore 
astonished the world by his familiarity with a region he had 
never visited. 

On Wednesday night the German company played Wilhelm 
Tell for the first time in this country, and it may be pronounced, 
without the slightest hesitation, to be by far the most effec- 
tive piece they have given this season. A general want of 
ardour, accompanying the most conscientious care, is the 
chronic fault of German actors, and they usually inspire 
respect, but kindle little enthusiasm. But Wilhelm Tell was 
played with a sense of enjoyment, as if the piece were a 
special favourite with the artists, and they not only secured the 
attention, but they touched the sympathies of their hearers. 
The meeting on the Riitli, for instance, at which so many 
minor personages speak, went off admirably, and the effect of 
the lines uttered in chorus, when all the persons present re- 
peat the oath, was as solemn as it was novel. Indeed, 
throughout the piece, whenever the stage was occupied by 
the malcontent Swiss, the nature and progress of the insurrec- 
tion were constantly impressed on the mind. We had the 
complete notion of a patient and loyal nation wakened to 
vengeance by a series of wrongs that no patience or loyalty 
could endure, the careful management of all the stage busi- 
ness adequately working out the idea of the poet. 

The principal characters after Tell himself are of less im- 
portance than the minor figures who occasionally make their 
appearance. Bertha and Rudenz, for instance, though they 
suggested two very valuable vocal personages to the poet of 
Rossini’s opera, are but commonplace lovers in Schiller’s play, 
only introduced from the notion that a love-story of some sort 
or other was necessary to a play, and interrupting the action 
they are intended to relieve Even Dr. Hoffmeister, who de- 
fends them with all the partiality of a zealous panegyrist, 
has evidently no great affection for his clients, while for the 
wife of Tell he has a manifest contempt. But Tell himself, 
the patient man roused at last into a liberating hero, is a fine 
character, and is finely played by Herr Devrient. There are 
no claptrap speeches about liberty to stir up a theatrical mob, 
but the artist fully displays his talent by the assumption of the 
bluff nature of the sturdy mountaineer, and the stirring up of 
this nature into agonies of grief is effective in the highest 
degree. Though the story of William Tell is as well known 
as that of Bluebeard, the fate of the boy, when the father 
pointed the arrow at the apple on his head, was watched with 
breathless interest by the audience, and the escape of Tell 
from captivity was hailed with real sympathy. Some entirely 
new scenery has been painted for this piece, and, though it 
does not exactly make it a production da grand spectacle, it is very 
nicely done, and contributes much to the effect of the groups. 

It is scarcely needless to say that the episode of John Parri- 
cida is omitted from the acting version of Wilhelm Tell, which 
in other respects, remains nearly in the state inwhich Schiller 
wrote it. 

Her Majesty honoured the theatre with her presence. 


Srranp.—A_ ptece de circonstance, in the shape of a lively 
burlesque on the tragedy of Sardanapalus, was produced on 
Monday, with the most decided success, a result materially 
aided by the skill and cost with which Mr. Allcroft has 
availed himself of the resources of his little establishment. A 
detail of the action.of this yeu d’ esprit would, of course, be 
superfluous, suffice it, that Sardanapalus, i.e. Sambo Dampalus 
is not burut on his own pyre, but restored to power and to love. 
Then we have Mrs. Gamp introduced to the court as a moral 





philosopher to denounce the King’s platonic peccadilloes, which 
in the words of Shakspeare, make her hair stand on end 
“ Like quills upon the pickled porcupine.” 

The dialogue contains abundance of broad fun and humour, the 
music is pretty and judiciously selected, the encores being 
numerous. ‘The costumes and decorations are costly and 
appropriate. Miss Rebecca Isaacs, who personated the king, 
exerted herself manfully, acted and sung with more than her 
usual spirit-and naiveté, and was repeatedly encored ; but as 
she appeared with a tanned complexion, a pair of moustachios, 
anda huge beard, the palm of beauty was awarded on this 
occasion to her companion, Miss Emily Ormond, who is not 
only exceedingly pretty, but has a voice of considerable power 
and compass, which she manages with skill and tact. As she 
dashes at everything, the will sometimes exceeds the deed, but 
the attempt, accompanied as it is with so much fair promise, is 
honourable to the youthful aspirant. Mr. Horncastle’s Mrs. 
Gamp was decidedly one of the points d’appui of the piece, 
for which we anticipate a run, as it was received with loud 
and prolonged applause by a full house. 

Surrey.—The burlesque of Zhe Forty Thieves has been 
revived to introduce Miss P. Horton as the sub-captain of the 
robbers. Her main achievement is a song “‘ The National 
Exhibition,” her delivery of which is as racy a piece of 
mimetic humour as we remember to have seen from a fair 
performer. The house continues to be well filled. 

Poetry. 

*“CONSUMMATUM EST.” [A FraGMent.] 
The murmuring rills speed onward to the main, 
Whilst gentlest echoes catch their lulling strain, 
And give to life the tuneful song again. 
No earthly beauty to its season known, 
From lowly daisy to the rose full-blown, 
But basking in yon pleasant vale is shown, 
Where (greeting now the zephyrs as they wake), 
In forms fantastic, fairy jewell’d, break 
The playful waters of a pleasant lake. 
And now the sun has reach’d his utmost height, 
Blinding creation with excess of light, 
While sighs the wand’rer for the shading night. 
The weary shepherd to the thicket hies, 
Under whose veil encamped he lies 
Sleeping till eve hath cool’d the heated skies; 
But see,—the crescent moon begins to show, 
As day declines, her nearly perfect bow, 
And shines serenely ‘mid the fading glow! 
Now o’er his destin’d way the sun hath roll'd, 
And blazing sinks,—enwrapp’d in purpling gold, 
Casting a ling’ring glance o’er hill and sa 
To set no more, nor ever rise again, 
To call abroad the early-waking swain, 
Or rouse the lark, or light the wat’ry plain ! 
Pale moon! why com’st thou from thy pearly bed ? 
Why, startled nature, lift thy drooping head 
Dread’st thou the summons of the qnick and dead ? 
Yea,—earth, and air, and seas are dumb with fear ; 
And Silence’ self proclaims. The day is here— 
The last, the great, the judgment hour is near !, 
God’s voice in thunder rives the aftrighted ground, 
The lights of heaven fall at the awful prea’ in 
And nations rise, and trembling gaze around ! 
Now what avails, O man! the fraudful eye, 
The covert answer, or the vague reply, 
Before that truthful Judge who hates a lie! 
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THE MINSTREL OF THE DAY. 


WHEN time has proved a thing to be of worth, 
And all folk like it, whatsoe’er their birth, 
Jew or Gentile, Greek or ‘i'urk, no matter, 

It then becomes a truth we needn't flatter. 

If, when a child is sprawling on the floor, 

And full of glee as tho’ ’twould ne’er give o’er, 
A dulcet strain arrests its giddy joy— 
Delights, allures, bewitches, draws it nigh— 
Its little heart straight seeming to expand, 

By sounds which yet it can’t well understand, 
But which, ne’erless, ‘twould eagerly pursue, 
As something sweet, delicious, good and true ; 
That dulcet strain is music, never fear, 

Which moves the heart as’t ravishes the ear ; 
Be further sure (nor think this axiom wild) 
Tis nature stirr’d, and not alone the child. 

So when grey heads, with one foot in the grave, 
Leap forth, and like young cavaliers behave ; 
Inspired by sounds the Minstrel doth give out, 
Forget their years, their bunions, and their gout, 
Twirl here and there with animated glance, 
Their heels and hearts and very soul advance ; 
As fairies trip, so trip the feet of age, 

And sapless forms ‘all eager to engage) 
Assume the gay, elastic step of youth, 
Transported by the Minstrel’s strain forsooth, 
And mark again, ’tis music, true and clear, 
For nothing maudlin can beguile or cheer. 
And now let's see the Minstrel as he stands, 
Ere he departs to gladden other lands ; 

Look at him well—examine, try, compare— 
Weigh all he’s done with justice, treat him fair, 
Ne’er mind his creed, descent, or foreign phiz, 
Ts he a Minstrel ?—aye, he truly is. 

Here let us then our grateful thanks record, 
And without stint the meed of praise award, 
For if withheld ’twill be a glaring wrong, | 
When, fairy-like, he’s charmed our hearths so long. 
He leaves us now to cross the rolling main, 
And shores afar will echo with his strain, 

But oh! we hope to welcome him again. 
Adieu! adieu! thou magic Minstrel dear, 
Success attend thy glorious career, 

But who thou art needs not our feeble pen, 
When loitering zephyrs whisper—J ULLIEN. 


C. B. BEALE. 
THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 
(From “ Antonina, or the Fall of Rome,” by W. Wilkie Collins.) 





Spirit, whose dominion reigns 
Over Music’s thrilling strains, 
Whence may be thy distant birth ? 
Say what tempted thee to earth ? 


Mortal, listen! I was born 
In Creation’s early years, 
Singing, ‘mid the stars of morn, 

To the music of the spheres. 
Once, as within the realms of space 
I viewed this mortal planet roll, 
A yearning towards thy hapless race, 

nbidden, fill’d my seraph soul ! 
Angels, who had watch’d my birth, 
Heard me sigh to sing to earth; 
"Twas transgression ne’er forgiven 
To forget my native Heav’n ; 
So they sternly bade me go— 
Banish’d to the world below! 





Exil’d here I know no fears ; 
For, though darkness round me clung, 

Though none heard me in the spheres, 
Karth had listeners while I sung. 

Young spirits of the Spring’s sweet breeze 
Came thronging round me, soft and coy ; 

Light wood-vymphs sported in the trees, 
And laughing Echo leapt for joy! 

Brooding Love and writhing Pain 

Softened at my gentle strain ; 

Bounding Joy, with footstep fleet, 

Ran to nestle at my feet ; 

While, aroused, delighted, Love 

Softly kissed me from above ! 


Since those years of early time, 
Faithful still to earth I’ve sung ; 
Flying through each distant clifne, 
iver welcome, ever young ! 
Still pleas’d, my solace I impart, 
Where brightest hopes are scattered dead, 
*Tis mine—sweet gift—to charm the heart, 
Though all its other joys have fled. 
Time, that withers all beside, 
Harmless past me loves to glide ; 
Change, that mortals must obey, 
Ne’er shall shake my gentle sway ; 
Still ‘tis mine all hearts to move, 
In eternity of Love! 


THE QUARTET ASSOCIATION. 
A Messizurs Hitt, Coorer, Piatti Ev SAINTON. 


Pour aller de l’oreille au cceur; 

Vive Sainton! vive Cooper! 

Pour bien rendre une symphonie 

En do major, en re minor, 

Vive ce divin quatuor ; 

Vive ce faiscean d’ harmonie, 

Hill, Cooper, Piatti, Sainton ! 

Pour interpreter le génie 

Largement, sans monotonie, 

La Musique enfanta, dit on 

Cooper, Hill, Piatti, Sainton ! 
Le Cuevaiier DE CHATELAIN. 


Reviews of Music. 

“FAIR SHINES THE MOON TO-NIGHT,”’ (La Donna @ Mobile,) 
Barcarolle. Sung by Signor Mario in the opera, Rigoletto, 
with unbounded applause.—The English Version by W. H. 
Bellamy, Esq., composed by Verp1.—Boosey & Sons. 


This is the fascinating barcarolle which Mario sings soexquisitely 
and with such immense effect in the last act of Rigoletto—one of 
Verdi's latest contributions to the Italian Opera. La donna é 
Mobile is to our taste the gem of the opera, though others point to 
the quartet in the same scene, and hint at the dallata for the Duke 
in the first act. The melody is exceedingly simple and flowing, 
and iscertaiuly one of the happiest samples of the composer’s melodic 
power. All our readers must by this time be aware that we are 
no ardent admirers of young Verdi, and that many a time and oft 
we have rapped him over the knuckles and sharply. Nevertheless, 
the devil shall have his due. It is due to the barcarolle in Rigoletto, to 
say that it is exceedingly tuneful and striking, and cannot choose 
but live in the dullest ear after a single hearing. Mr. Boosey has 
naturally had it transposed a third below, to suit the general run 
of sopranos, tenors, or a stray ambitious barytone with an available 
F sharp. The English version is neatly done, and the words, 
though not literally translated, are highly characteristic of the 
tane. The original burthen of the song treats of woman and love; 
the adaptation refers to the moonand the stars; the sentiment is 
akin in both, and nothing has been lost in the transfer of tongue 
and thought. In short, the bacarolle is excellent in every point of 
view, 
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“Taere’s A Pata sy THE River,” Rondo Cavatina—From 
the Operetta,’ Zwas J, performed at the Strand Theatre. Words 
by Lieutenant Addison. Music by Epwarp J, Loper.—Addison 
and Hollier. 

An irresistible ballad from the pen of one of England’s best 
ballad writers. We know no composer of songs who blends the 
familiar with the new so happily as Edward J. Loder. In the 
present instance he is particularly fortunate in this respect. The 
melody of “ There’s a path by the river” is charmingly sweet and 
unforced, simple and without measured pretence, spontaneous and 
catching, and withal original; not newly original in the musical 
treatment, but in its turn of phrase and melodie development. 
The poetry, too, is most skilfully characterised in the notes; and, 
in short, we may set down “ There’s a path by the river” as one of 
E. J. Loder’s brilliant hits in song-writing. It is sung nightly by 
Miss Rebecca Isaacs, and never fails to elicit an encore. The 
Colonel’s poetry is quaint and natural rather than poetical; never- 
theless, for a man of war, it is more than creditable. 

“Tye Mareverite Scnorriscus.” — Composed by M. A. 

Cuurcarti. T. Chappell. 

A neafly written and brilliant dancé, sufficiently original not to 
call up gny reminiscences. It is also rhythmical and well marked, 
and mabe recommended as suitable to its purpose, 





Original Correspondence. 
Oreanist ComMITTEES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—Having noticed two letters, one from the Churchwarden of 
South Hackney, the other from the Vestry Clerk of Islington, 
denying the truth of the statements made by “ An Advocate for 
Justice,” I shall be much obliged if you will permit me to make a 
few observations on the subject. Ido not know the particulars 
of the cases referred to, but from my experience I am inclined to 
believe “An Advocate for Justice.” Allow me to submit to your 
notice the following extract from the answer I received to my ap- 
plication for the Organist’s situation of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
“that out of the several candidates who shall so play they will 
choose five gentlemen, who, with Messrs. Dace, Mills, and Westlake, 
three of the candidates and all residents in the parish, will be returned 
by them to the vestry for the appointment of one of them as Organist.” 
This requires no comment, I need hardly say that Mr. Westlake ob- 
tained the appointment, although the committee themselves returned 
Mr. Morgan, the present Organist of St. Olave's, Southwark, as the 
most qualified performer ! 

Few persons interested in the elections of Organists can have 
forgotten St. James's, Piccadilly. Mr. Best and Dr. Gauntlett 
were candidates for this situation, and neither, as I am creditably 
informed, were permitted to play , Mr. Borrowes, the late Organist’s 
son, succeeded to the heirloom! 

One more instance and I have done: when the Organist’s situation 
of St. John’s, Paddington, was vacant, Mr. Best was a candidate, 
and played most divinely, but was he elected? No! the Vestry 
Clerk's son, having more influence in the vestry, was, of course, the 
successful candidate! Soliciting insertion, 

I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
Henry W. A. Beate. 
Organist of the Colosseum and Cyclorama. 


62, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, 
July 11, 1853.6, 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sin,—I have seen a few Psalm-tunes, called Hylton, Dus- 
scldorf, &e., which are said to be composed by Mendelssohn. 
Perhaps some of your intelligent correspondents will be kind enough 
to inform me whether these tunes form part of any collection of 
Psalm-tunes published by Mendelssohn, and if so, where the col- 
lection is to be obtained ; or if the tunes are only adaptations 
from some of his other compositions. 

From the great interest attached to everything Mendelssohn 





wrote, I trust you will excuse the trouble I am giving you in asking 
these questions. 


June 16, 1853. 


I am, dear Sir, very truly yours, 
pre ON By 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE EAR. 


Tue first step for improving a musical ear is the correct appre- 
ciation of the intervals of notes, which is most speedily and 
effectually accomplished, by learning to tune any stringed in- 
strument with accuracy. A minuteness of tact is thus acquired, 
which no other exercise can ever produce. The violin, the 
harp, the guitar, &e., may be made choice of for this purpose, 
and the tuning taught and practised independent at first of 
any efforts to play; for we think it quite possible to teach 
tuning separately from playing, and think that this would 
be a great improvement on musical education. 

Madame Mara was originally taught the violin, which, we 
have no doubt, accounts in part for her fine delicacy of ear. 
‘« Had I a daughter,” said she, ‘I would have her taught the 
violin before she sung a note; for how,” continued she, ‘‘ can 
you best convey a just notion of slight variations in the pitch 
ofa note? By a fixed instrument?—No, By the voice ?— 
No. But by sliding the finger upon the string, you instantly 
make the most minute variation visibly as well as audibly per- 
ceptible,” The principle is unquestionable, and we must urge 
the practice to be carefully followed up by all who are anxious 
to improve their musical perceptions and their ear for music. 

% # * % 


The exercises for improving the ear will be best pointed 
out by a master; but without the accurate and persevering 
practice of tuning, we are of opinion that the finest natural 
ear will be deficient in delicacy and accuracy. Intonation, 
as Mr. Bacon remarks, is the highest possible requisite of a 
singer; and the main impediment that stands in the way of 
obtaining this is ignorance of the desired interval, It is 
indeed a received opinion, that to sing the scale in perfect 
tune, is, as it were, an act of simple uninformed nature ; 
whereas, in truth, it is purely an act of imitation. There can 
be no doubt, consequently, that to blend the; tuning of 
an instrument with the practice of the first elements, must 
be useful, if not indispensable. We have observed the effect 
so often that we cannot hesitate in thinking that a variation 
from the pitch frequently proceeds from an erroneous notion 
of the interval, rather than from any failure in the organ to 
obey the will. This, from habit, becomes inveterate, and 
confirms occasional errors, so that even good singers some- 
times find it impossible to correct an original misapprehension 
of « particular passage or note caught from first learning the 
air by an.instrument out of tune. 

_ Much depends on the communication of the first principles 
in the first few lessons. Most amateurs are destroyed at 
the outset. Some assistance in attaining the knowledge of 
intervals may be afforded by the power of numbers and an 
acquaintance with the arithmetical’ differences between the 
notes of the scale. Figures, indeed, will convey no accurate 
sensible idea through the ear; but a knowledge of the precise 
relations will instruct the mind and act as coadjutor to that 
organ. In the same way a general notion of temperament 
may be given, and the beautiful effects of particular keys upon 
a fixed instrument illustrated, and the necessary compliances 
and deviations pointed out. We may admit the general truth 
of the common rule, that all keys are alike to a singer; but 
we must also admit that a conformity to temperament is both 
frequently necessary, and that it often heightens the expres- 
sion of a song. For, if this is not the case, why do composers 
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select particular keys; why prefer A with flats, to A with 
sharps, and the contrary? The melancholy effect of the one 
and the brilliancy of the other are enfirely produced by the 
temperament. It should seem, therefore, that a defect may 
be softened into a beauty, though the possession of this power 
can only consist with an accurate understanding of the diffe- 
rences, which can be communicated by no other means, so 
rapidly and so certainly as by practically tuning some stringed 
instrument, as has just been recommended, 

The counting of time, in its various modifications, is consi- 
dered a criterion of the correctness of the ear, All knowledge 
of sound is acquired by imitation and comparison ; no verbal 
definitions of time, unassisted by practical demenstration, can 
ever convey any precise ideas, nor does the ear arrive at the 
power of distinguishing without much practice. This faculty 
is, therefore, scarcely to be considered simply as an act of the 
ear. We compare two sounds, indeed, by means of the ear; 
but we remember certain rules by which we are to determine, 
and which must be founded on ideas acquired from art. A 
singer never fails to adopt the scale of that instrument by 
which he has been taught. Scholars are addicted even to the 
faults of their masters, It is, therefore, apparent that in the 
formation of the ear, as much depends upon instruction as upon 
nature; and the excellence or defect of the ear can only be 
ascertained during the progress of tuition, by careful and re- 
peated trials, 

The just appreciation of harmony is a more advanced step 
in the process of cultivating the ear. An uninstructed person, 
however fine his natural ear for music, can have no proper 
relish for the music of the full orchestra; for this plain reason, 
that he cannot understand it, and is confounded rather than 
delighted, It requires both practice and much observation 
and experience to acquire a taste for this; but we think it 
quite possible to have an exquisite taste for simple melody, 
without the least relish for the complicated harmony of a full 
concert, or the display of the art of counterpoint. 





THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 


On Friday evening, a large party of the members and friends of 
the Conservative Land Society dined together at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, to celebrate the great success which has attended the 
establishment of this society. Viscount Ranelagh presided, sup- 
ported by Earl Talbot, Lord Muskerry, the Right Hon. R, A. 
Christopher, M.P., Col. Brownland Knox, M.P., vice-chairman, 
The Hon, W, E. Duncombe, M.P., Sir W. Joliffe, Bart., M.P., 
Mr. ‘I’. W. Booker, M.P., Mr. Melville Portal, M.P., Mr. Vansittart, 
M.P., Mr. Isaac Butt, M.P., Mr. Cobbold, M.P., Mr. Baldock,M.P., 
Mr. Baleson, M.P., Mr. Masters Smith, M.P., the Hon. Major 
Rowley, Captain De Batha, Captain Blackwood,Captain Eyres, C.B., 
Mr. Huddleston, Mr. H. Pownall, Mr. J. F. Pownall, the Rev. Dr. 
Worthington, Mr. Mereweather, Q.C., Mr. Ewins Bennett, Mr. 
Fowler, Mr. Stracey, Mr. J. K, Holmes, Mr. Gruneison, &c., &c. 
Letters of apology were received from the Earls of Malmesbury, 
Lonsdale, and#haftesbury, Lords Grantley, Bateman, and Blayney, 
Mr. Disraeli, M.P., Sir E. Gooch, M.P., Mr. Frewen, M.P., Col. 
North, M,P., Mr. Mackinnon, M.P., Mr. W. Forbes, M.P., Mr. 
= M.P., Mr. Dodd, M.P., Mr. Newdegate, M.P., &c. 

fter the loyal and customary toasts had been duly honoured, 

The Right Hon. Mr. Christopher, M.P., proposed “ Success to 
the Conservative Land Society.” ‘Uhere was no cause in which 
any portion of the people of England could be so usefully engaged 
as in endeavouring to hand down unsullied to posterity the time- 
honoured institutions of the country. He could imagine no course 
more safe, and no measures better calculated to carry that object 
into effect, than by supporting the association, whose establishment 
they were then met to celebrate. He felt assured that no measure 
could be more conservative of our free constitution, than givin 
every facility to the people to become small landholders, an 





thereby possess the franchise, and he trusted from his heart that 
the principles of the society would be ere long fully understood and 
availed of by large masses of the people. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Pownall, in an eloquent speech, returned thanks on behalf 
of the Society. 

Mr, Isaac Butt, M.P., gave the toast of the House of Lords.” 

Earl Talbot replied, and in the course of his speech stated that 
he highly approved of the principles of the society, of allowing 
people to obtain votes through their own industry and perseverance. 

he Hon. Butler Johnstone proposed the “‘ House of Commons,” 
which was responded to by Mr. Booker, M.P. 

Mr. Cobbold, M.P., proposed the counsel, solicitor, secretary, 
and officers of the society, duly acknowledged by Mr. Fish Pownall, 
one of the counsel, and Mr. Gruneison, the secretary. 

The eighth public drawing for rights of choice took place on 
Saturday, when 64 shares were drawn for, and 29 added to the order 
of right of seniority. 





Provincial. 

HARROGATE.— (From our own Correspondent.) — The season 
at this fashionable watering-place, may now be said to have fairly 
commenced, as Mr. Gordon’s annual Series of Concerts began on 
Monday, the 4th inst., in the spacious Cheltenham Pump Room. 
The band is pronounced by the numerous visitors, to be decidedly 
the best ever brought to Harrogate, and, as usual, it is under the 
direction of Mr. Streather (the eminent Harpist), whose solos are 
nightly received with enthusiastic encores; the same may also 
be said of Mr. Nicholson’s flute-playing, whose short stay is a 
subject of much regret tothe musical public here ; the other soloists 
are Messrs, Tyler, (clarionet); Smith, (cornet); and Weston, 
(violin); and all receive, as they deserve, great commendation. 
Mrs. Streather is the only vocalist, and well sustains the reputa- 
tion she has so long enjoyed in this part of the country. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


Miss W., Hyde, Manchester; A. C., Winchester ; 
Gloucester; R. P., Atherstone. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss Reldas’s concert, and other papers unavoidably postponed, 
will appear in gur next. 
TO SUSAN. 

The flower F.F. is, as a peony red 

Bereft of all odour—to modesty dead! 

* Sweet William” to him? Hyperion to Satyr 

Were not more sever’d in mind, form, or stature. 

“ You're right, pretty Susan,” they're not one or same, 

But wrong when you say our Sweet William is “ lame,” 

Or “ fading away” in “ stem,” strength, or in mind, 

So prithee throw shadows like these to the wind, 

ANSWER-ER 

14, Wellington Terrace, St. John's Wood, July 5th, 1853. 


Miscellaneous. 

Tue Royan PAnopricon, LEICESTER SQUARE.—This was 
opened to an assemblage of about 400 visitors on Friday evening, 
for the purpose of testing the musical capabilities of this truly 
magnificent edifice built in the Saracenic order. Mr. Flowers 
accompanied by twenty of his more finished pupils gave a selection 
of vocal music, consisting of choruses and solos—Herr Keenig, 
Distin, and the extraordinary child Arthur Napoleon, formed the 
principal features of the programme, and were highly appreciated 
b ashionable audience. Encores were bestowed on Miss J 





T. L. T, 





a 
Whittaker, and Miss Annie de Lara: the latter sung a recit. and 
aria from a neglected but charming opera of Haydn, in a most 


Her deep contralto notes were acoustically in 
Pieces on perhaps the 


artistic manner. 
keeping with this spacious building. 
largest organs in the kingdom, consisting of 4000 pipes, were 
chosen to show off the'instrument, which, when fini will fill the 
edifice with its beautiful tones. The fountains in the centre of the 
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hall shot up at intervals its cooling and refreshing waters, 112 feet 
high, reaching the very dome, which drew forth the admiration of 
the distinguished guests. A sprinkle of eastern grandees in their 
rich costumes, the swell of the organ, the statuary and machinery, 
reminded us much of some such scenes witnessed at the Great 
Exhibition. We noticed amongst other distinguished nobles, Her 
Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Constance Grosvenor, the 
Rajah of Coway, the Indian Prince, the Infanta of Spain, Lord 
Loughborough, Sir Frederick Madden, &c., &c. The concert 
broke up at eleven o'clock, and the audience expressed their 
delight at the treat the Committee of the Institution had afforded 
them. 

Herr Anscuvuez, the talented conductor, has returned to 
London after a few weeks’ tournée in the provinces. 

Mapame pe Lozano gave a Morning Concert at Willis’s 
Rooms on Monday, and was assisted by Madame Pauline Viardot, 
Madame Taccani (Comtesse Tasca), Signor Guglielmi, and Signor 
F. Lablache, as vocalists ; and as instrumentalists, by Signor Rottes 
sini, Mr. Blagrove, Mr. Aptommas, and Signor Piatti; Signor 
Pilotti was the conductor. The audience, if not numerous, was 
highly f«shionable, and the fair beneficiare must have felt much 
gratified at seeing the elegant ¢otlettes that surrounded her, and at 
the evident appreciation of her exertions by the beautiful wearers. 
"The morceaux selected by Madame de Lozano for herself to inter- 
pret, in her usual admirable manner, on this occasion, were Gluck’s 
celebrated scena from Orpheus, “ Che fard senza Euridice,” Mar- 
liani's aria “ Stanca di piu combattere,” Adams’ “ Le retour A la 
Montagne, with concertina obligato (capitally played by Blagrove), 
and two of her most admired Spanish songs, in the last of which 
she cLiained a unanimous and well-deserved encore. Madame 
Viardot produced her accustomed sensation in her solos ; in the 
duet “la Lezione di Canto” she was ably assisted by Signor F. 
Lablacl:e— an admirable son of an admirable father.” Signor 
Guglielmi’s yoice was much admired in an aria by Mercadante, 
and Mr. Aptommas showed great aptness in his harp solo, “ La 
Danse des Fées” of Parish Alvars. Mr. Blagrove played a con- 
certina solo most excellently ; and Pi and Bo (Anglicé—Piatti and 
Bottessini) elicited a furore in their duo for violoncello and double 
bass. Altogether the concert gave satisfaction to Madame Lozano’s 
elegant patrons. 

Signor Muratori’s Matinee Mustcate took place on Saturday 
last, at Ashburnham House, by the kind permission of the Earl 
and Countess of Harrington, and under the immediate patronage of 
the Marchioness of Hastings, the Countess of Harrington, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Henry Murray. The vocalists were Madame Marchesi 
Graumann, Signora Caradori, Signor Gardoni, Signor Salvatore 
Marchesi, and Monsieur Lefort. The instrumentalists were 
Madame Sievers, piano and harmonium; M. Leon Jacquard, 
violoncello. Signor Muratori conducted the concert himself. 
The programme consisted of compositions by Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Rossini, Paer, Schubert, Donizetti, Muratori, Reber, and Sievers, 
so that the highly fashionable, and notwithstanding the unfavoura- 
ble state of the weather, numerous audience, had variety for their 
money. Signor Muratcri, beneficiare though he was, confined him- 
self modestly to conducting the concegt, and did not appear at all 
as a solo performer, although he did as composer, in which latter 
capacity he seems to be greatly admired by his aristocratic patrons, 
if we may judge from their reception of his Romanza “ I] Sospiro,” 
sung excellently by Signor Marchesi, his “ Preghiera,” (from 
Byron’s Corsair) composed expressly for, and sung to perfection 
by Signor Gardoni, his Romance “ Le Prisonnier,” sung so well by 
M. Jules Lefort, and his Romanza “Il Clotaldo,” sung so charm- 
ingly by Madame Marchesi Graumann—all of which were greatly 
applauded and deservedly so. A Duetto by Paer, “ Andiam, va 
avanti,” was sung with great taste by Signor Gardoni, and Signor 
Marchesi, and Madame Marchesi Graumann, in her two Lieder, by 
Schubert and Kiicken, received well-merited applause. M. Leon 
Jacquard pleased highly by his performance on the violoncello, of 
a Romance sans paroles, by Mendelssohn, and a Berceuse by Reber, 
as did a little boy, whose name we did not learn, by his clever 
performance of a Fantasia on the pianoforte. Madame Sievers in 
a Fantasia Duet on the harmonium and piano, created considerable 
curiosity and admiration, at her dexterity, and Monsieur Villot, ] 





who sung several Chansons Vaudeville between the parts of the 
concert, was exceedingly amusing; the way in which he sang one of 
them “Oh qu’il est bien, ce Monsieur Nicholas,” elicited great 
laughter, and a well-merited encore. Signor Muratori may con- 
gratulate himself on the success of his concert, and the favour with 
which everything was received. 

Messrs. MAcFARLANE AND CUNNINGHAM gave the first of the 
Second Series of their “ Budget,” at the Music Hall, Store-street, 
before a highly appreciating audience. Mademoiselle Maria Cor- 
dova from the Berlin Opera, has been engaged, and Mr. J. Webbe 
continues to preside at the pianoforte. 

Mr. APTOMMAS gave a morning concert at the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Friday week, before a very fashionable audience. The 
concert was under the immediate patronage of her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Gloucester, and a host of other aristocrats. 
Mr. Aptommas’s having announced his intention to proceed to 
America, had, no doubt, caused his patrons to muster strongly. 
The concert opened with a grand duo concertante, for pianoforte 
and violin, on motivos from Lucrezia Borgia, the joint composition 
of Salaman and Blagrove, which was excellently played by the 
authors; the duetto, “La ci darem la mane,” followed, — 
sung by Mrs. Arthur Stone and M. Jules Lefort, and was muc 
applauded. Mr. Aptommas then played a grand fantasia on the 
harp, “ Sur des motifs de moise de Rossini,” composed by Parish 
Alvars, in which the talent of the executant was shown to great 
advantage. The song, “Oh, lovely maid,” composed by Gold- 
berg, was the next to follow, sung by Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam 
in her prettiest manner. The violoncello solo on Scotch Melodies, 
by Hausmann, was charmingly played by the composer ; and 
this was followed by two French romances, “ Tais toi, mon coeur,” 
by P. Henrion, and “Le Muletier de Calabre,” by V. Masse, 
both of which M. Jules Lefort sang to perfection, and was vehe- 
mently applauded. The duetto, “ Ah se potesse piangere,” by 
Donizetti, was sung. by Madame and Signor Ferrari in their 
acéustomed musicianly and pleasing manner ; and the first part 
concluded by a grand duet (Huguenots), for two pianfortes, com- 
posed by Osborne, and played by Messrs. Benedict and Osborne 
ina way that quite delighted the audience. The programme of 
the second part began with the duetto, “A Figlia,” from the 
Maria Padilla of Donizetti, sung by Mrs. Arthur Stone and Miss 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam, followed by a grand studio in imitation of 
the Mandoline, by Alvars, and variations on “ Yankee Doodle,” 
composed by Aptommas for the harp, which were both 
highly appreciated and applauded. Various other pieces fol- 
Font § including a flute solo, ‘Introduction and variations upon 
an original Melody,” composed and performed by Mr. Richard- 
son, which was honoured by an encore; and the “ Alpine horn,” 
by Proch, sung by Mrs. Wokie, most charmingly accompanied on 
the Sax tuba by Mr. Henry Distin. The concert concluded by 
some national melodies :—“ Poor Mary Ann,” “ Ap Shenkin,” 
“Ye banks and braes,” “ Gang wi’ me to yon town,” “ The last 
rose of summer,” “ Patrick’s Day,” “ Rule Britannia,” and “ God 
save the Queen,” for-the harp, arranged and performed by Mr. 
Aptommas in a way that gave evident pleasure to the audience. 
The conductors named in the programme were Messrs. Benedict, 
Osborne, Heinrich Bohrer, and Zamboni. 

SINGING AND PrayinG.—In a small country town, located in 
the vicinity of the junction of the Chenango with the Susquehanna 
river, there is a church in which the singing had, to,use their own 
phrase “ run completely down.” On an occasion of special interest, 
the clergyman gave out the hymn, which was sung even worse 
than usual—the deacon, of course, leading off. Upon its 
conclusion, the minister arose and requested Brother 
to repeat the hymn, as he could not conscientiously pray after 
such singing. The deacon very composedly “pitched” it to 
another tune, and it was again performed with manifestly a little 
improvement upon the first time. The clergyman said no more, 
but proceeded with his prayer. He had finished, and taken the 
book to give out a second hymn, when he was interrupted by 
Deacon —— gravely getting up, and saying, in a voice audible to 
the whole congregation, “‘ Will Mr. —— please make another 
prayer? It will be impossible for me to sing after such praying 
as that !”—Knickerbocker. 
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Dr. Bexrizcip has left London for Leeds, preparatory to con- 
ducting his oratorio, Zsrael Restored, which will be given in the 
Music Hall on Monday evening, July the 25th. Dr. Bexfield has 
been advertised to play at the Parish Church, Leeds, on Sunday, 
the 24th instant. The Dean of Ripon will preach a sermon, and a 
collection will be made for the Sick Fund of the members of Leeds 
Chorai Society. 

THe CHEVALIER vE CHATELAIN’S FRENCH DRAMATIC AND 
Literary READINGS.—The Chevalier concluded last week his 
readings for this season. The series comprised “ Ruy Blas,” the 
“Marquise de Senneterre,” and “ 'l'artuffe,” interspersed with 
short poems translated from the English, by the Chevalier de 
Chatelain, and forming part of his forthcoming work, “ Les 
Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise,” besides a selection from his 
recently published version of Gay’s Fables. Of the three plays 
chosen, “ Ruy Blas”’ is perhaps the one best calculated to im- 
press an English audience, both from its deep interest, and its 
freedom from the trammels of the strictly classical school. It 
certainly lost nothing in the Chevalier’s hands, who, whether in 
the scenes of pathos and passion, or in the outbursts of mirth- 
ful sarcasm belonging to the character of that delightful scamp, 
Don Cesar de Bazan, was equally at home. As a light comedy, 
“La Marquise de Senneterre” was always a favourite of ours, 
and no piece could have been better chosen to form a complete 
contrast between “Ruy Blas” and “ Tartuffe.” The Chevalier’s 
clear enunciation and excellent reading of these varied pieces, 
aftord the very best lesson for young students of the French lan- 
guage, and to all such we recommend the promised series for the 
winter. 

Stanor Pozzi.—(From a Correspondent.)—This old favourite 
gave a rich treat to his friends on Tuesday, July the 5th, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, consisting of a miscellaneous concert, abounding in 
vocal and instrumental merit of the highest order. An opera, 
I Puritani, in which Madame Clara Novello, Signors Gardoni, 
Marchesi, and'Burdini displayed their talents; and an English farce, 
the Silent Woman, played by Miss Emily Horton and Messrs. 
Hoskins and Williams. The programme of the concert was a good 
one, and although we cannot afford space to criticise each piece, we 
ma ysis by stating that all the artists engaged did their best, 
and the general effect was one of complete satisfaction. Madame 
Viardot Garcia was in excellent voice, and sang “ Le Réve de 
Tartini,” by Panseron, accompanied on the violin by Signor Bazzini ; 
as regards the composition, we cannot say that we either understood 
or admired it much, the execution was, however, excellent, and in 
some measure relieved it of its monotony. Madame Viardot 
Garcia’s execution of the rondo of La Cenerentola was given in her 
best style; in her variations she indulged in the most audacious 
flights of vocalisation, aod came perfectly triumphant out of the 
ordeal ; the consequence was an enthusiastic encore. Signor 
Bazzini’s execution of the “ Carnival de Venice ” also raised the 
enthusiasm of the audience, and he was called upon to repeat it, 
which he did with novel variations, and thus obtained a new 
ovation. M. Prudent created a great sensation in “ La Chasse,” 
he was recalled, but merely bowed his thanks. M. Jules Lefort is 
certainly one of the best interpreters of French romances ; he sang 
“Ma Barque,” a pretty and simple melody, by Quidant, with cou- 
siderable feeling and distinctness. We cannot judge Signor 
Guglielmi from the aria of Maria Padilla; he appears to have a 
good baritone voice and a sufficiency of energy, but the meloay 
was too monotonous to allow of our forming an opinion. Signor 
Puzzi was well received, and loudly applauded in “ La calma,” a 
piece of his own composition. Madame Marchesi, Miss Julia 
Harland, Miss Lascelles, Mr. F. Bodda, and M. Leon Jacquard 
also contributed to the evening’s entertainments. In the opera of 


I Puritani, Madame Clara Novello created a deep sensation from | 


the fervour of her acting and the excellence of her singing ; she was 
much applauded in her air, “ Qui la voce,” which she sang with 
much expression. Signor Gardoni was a most graceful and melo- 
dious Arturo; and Signor Marchesi, although his voice is scarcely 
loud enough for the theatre, evinced considerable dramatic feeling, 
and a good style of singing. The opera was well conducted by 
Signor Schira. ‘The evening’s entertainments concluded with the 
laughable farce of the Silent Woman. 





On THE MopeRN Hinpoo Music, &c.—Of the modern Hindoo 
music we shall be enabled to speak with greater accuracy. It is of 
the diatonic genera, and many of the Hindoo melodies possess the 
plaintive simplicity of the Scotch and Irish airs, and others a wild 
originality, pleasing beyond description. Sir William Jones says 
“The Hindoo system of music has, I believe, been formed on 
truer principles than our own, and all the skill of the native 
composers is directed to the great object of their art, the natural 
expression of strong passions, to which pra indeed, is often 
sacrificed, though some of their tunes are pleasing even to an 
European ear.” Although we cannot admit Sir William’s eulogy, 
in its fullest sense, yet we must certainly allow that many of the 
Hindoo airs possess great merit, some for their original formation, 
and others marked by a peculiar and pleasing tenderness. It is 
certain that music is now generally cultivated in India, and it 
appears, from an account of Penang, given by Wilkinson, in his 
sketches of China, that the inhabitants cultivate a species of ex- 
tempore song, rudely imitative of the art of improvisatrizing, so 
well known in Italy.—‘ Upon entering one of their boats, you 
immediately become a subject for their panegyric and eulogium, 
and every part of your dress is severally described and sung in 
chorus by the sable songsters, in their savage polacca, which, 
although posreeing more discord than harmony, has a kind of 
melancholic dissonancy, not altogether unpleasing to the ear.” 
The principal instruments in use in modern Hindostan, are the 
tamboura, which has a body formed of a gourd, with a long neck 
or fingerboard, and three strings, two of which are tuned in unison, 
and one an octave below. These strings are stryck with a plectrum, 
shaped like a heart. The sauringas, or syringas, resemble our 
violin, the strings are gut, and are sometimes four, and sometimes 
five in number, and are tuned in fourths, played with a bow, and 
stopped on the finger-board iv a similar manner to the violin. 
The Cashmeerian sauringas are larger, and are held and played in 
the manner of that instrument. The common pulsatile instrument 
in use is a small kettle drum. Two of these instruments are 
fastened to the sash which goes round the waist, and are beaten 
with the fingers, both hands being used.—F'rom T. H. Tomlinson’s 
Lectures on Oriental Music. 


THE TEA-DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 


AND we are enabled to sell prime Congou Tea at 3s. per lb., 

the best Congou Tea at 33. 41.—Rich, rare Souchong Tea at 33. 8d.—Good 
Green Tea at 33, 4d. to 3s. 8d.—Yrime Green Tea at 4s.—and Delicious Green Tea 
at5s. We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present prices, as Teas 
are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will save money. 

The best Plantation C.ffee is now Is. per lb. The best Mocha Is. 4d. 

Teas, Coffees, and ali other goo:is sent Carriage Free, by our own vans and carts, 
if within eight miles; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriaze free to any part 
of England, if to the value of 40s., or upwards, by Phillips & Co., Tea and Colonial 
Merchants, 8, King William-stzeet, City, London. 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


DMITTING on equal terms persons of every class and degree 
to all its Benefits and Advantages. i 
CAPITAL, TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Chairman—Major HENRY STONE, L.L.B. 
Deputy Chairman—JAMES ANDREW DURHAM, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 

There are two important clauses in the deed of settlement, by which the Directors 

have power to appropriate ONE TENTH of the entire profits of the company. J 
Ist. For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for life, who have paid 
five years’ premiums, their widdws and orphans. 

2nd. For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, assured or not, 

their widows and orphans, together with five per cent. per annum on the 
capital originally invested by them. 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. i ‘ 

No Extra Charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) Australasia, Ber- 
muda, Madeira, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and the British North Amercan 
Colonies. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. ; 

Assurances granted against Paralysis, Blindness, Accidents, Insanity, and every 
other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate rates. 

A liberal commission allowed to agents. 

Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 

Age—20 9 Age—40 a a F. 
30 

Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be had at the offices of the 
Company, or of any of their agents. 

Applications for Agencies requested. , 

EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary. 

Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 





IGOLETTO.—NOTICE.—The copyright of this Opera belongs exclu- 
sively to Boosey and Sons. The vendors of any pirated editions 
will be subject to the same legal proceedings as the publishers of them. 


IGOLETTO.—Mario’s Celebrated Barcarolle, La Donna e mobile, 2s. ; 

Questa Oquella per me, 2s, ; Caronome, Romanza, sung by Madlle. 

Bosio, 2s. 6d. ; Figlia mio padre, Duetto, 4s.; Undi si Den ram mentomi, 
Quartetto, 4s. 


IGOLETTO, —FOR PIANOFORTE, Mario’s celebrated Barca- 
rolle arranged as a drawing-room piece by Nordmann, price 3s. The 
popularity of this melody exceeds that of any other that has appeared for 
many age at the Opera-house. It is admirably arranged for the Piano, 
suitable for pupils and players of all classes. 


IGOLETTO,—FOR PIANOFORTE. The favourite airs arranged 
by Rudolph Nordmann, in one book, price 5s. Solo and 6s. Duet. 


IGOLETTO, VALSES AND QUADRILLES, by Laurent and 
Tinney, on Verdi’s new and beautiful Opera, price 3s. each. The 
most interesting and fashionable dances of the season, are the above. 


ORDMANN’S FOUR LAST COMPOSITIONS.—No. 1, the Bar- 
earolle in Rigoletto, 3s.; No. 2, The Nun’s Prayer, 38.; No 3, The 
Ghost Scene in the Corsican Brothers, 2s. 6d.; No. 4, Alvar’s Greek 
Pirate’s Chorus, 2s. 6d. The above pieces are most attractive and brilliant, 
and being written expressly for Pianists of moderate execution, are 
particularly adapted for pupils and drawing-room players. Nos. 1 and 2 
are just published. Nos. 3 and 4 have already had a most extraordinary 
sale, 


W HARP MUSIC by OBERTHUR.—Eugenia, Etude, 3s.; Au 

bord de Ja Mer, Nocturne, 3s.; Goria’s Etude, 2s. 6d.; Trois Mor- 
ceaux Characteristiques, 2s. 6d. Three Sketches of Nature and Poetry, 
2s. 6d. each. Trois Melodies, Religioux, 2s.6d.; New Harp and Piano 
Duets—Auld Robin Grey, 3s. 6d. ; 0! Nanny, wilt thou gang with me, 
8s. 6d.; O! rest thee, babe, 3s. 6d.; Martha de Flotow, 4s, 


RUDENT, Gollmick, Schumann, Golinelli, Voss, Ravina, Quidant, 
Oesten, Wély, Mayer, Nordmann, Montignani, Reyloff, Kuhe, 
Rockstro, Roeckel, Kruger, Jullig, Beyer, Li Calsi, Neuland, H. Cramer, 
Streich, &c. A list of new Pianoforte Music, by the above distinguished 
Authors, published by Booszy and Sons, may be had gratis and postage 
free on application. 


ORDIGIANI’S NEW SONGS.—Just published in separate pieces, 
the contents of LA ROSA D’INGHILTERRA, a new Album of 
Italian Music dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen b 7 Gordigiani. 
This collection contains the choicest compositions he the distinguished 
Italian Author. Contents:—Four Canti Popolari Toscana, 2s, each ; 
Two Romanzas, 2s. each; Four Duetti, 2s, and 3s. cach; Trio, 3s.; 
Quartet, 4s.; the Album complete, 21s. 


HE OPERA.—BOOSEY’S STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA, a col- 
lection of twelve chef d’ceuvres, published in the most perfect and 
handsome form ever attempted. Bach Opera for Voice and Piano with 
English Words, the Original Text, and Instrumental Notes, Memoir, &c. 
All uniform, in ornamental cloth, suitable for presents. Figaro, 16s. ; 
Zauberflote, 12s. 6d.; Don Juan, 18s; Sonnambula, 12s. 6d.; Norma, 
10s. 6d.; Faust, 12s. 6d.; Fidelio, 15s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 16s.; I 
Barbiere, 16s.; Ernani, 15s. ; Iphigenia, 8s.; Der Frieschutz, 12s. 6d. ; 
—Any Opera postage free. 


OOSEY’S CHEAP SERIES OF OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTES. 
Price 4s, each. LUCREZIA BORGIA, NORMA, and SON- 
NAMBULA, are now ready. Very superior engraving, printing, and 
paper, are employed in the production of these Operas, which are now for 
the first time published in a complete form. Also in blue enamel covers, 
ilt, 5s. ; or crimson cloth, gilt, 5s. 6d. 


OOSEY’S MONTHLY ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL.—This work 
supplies, at a very moderate price, Dance Music by the most 
eminent English, German, and French composers, adapted for Bands of 
any size. Price for Orchestra, 12 numbers, 30s ; of separately, 5s. each. 
For Septett, 12 numbers, 21s. ; or separately, 3s. 6d. por 4 Eleven Dances 
are now ready by Lamotte, Lumbye, Laurent, Boosé, Tinney, &c. Pros- 
pectuses on application to Boosey and Sons, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 
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BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Hamilton Place, New 


Road, London. The principles of the Hygeian or Morisonian System, are con- 
tained in the following propositions :—1, The vital room isin the blood, 2, Every 
thing in the body is derived from the blood. 3, All constitutions are radically the 
same. 4, All diseases arise from impurity of the blood, or, in other words, from acri- 
monious humours lodged in the body. 5, Pain and disease have the same origin ; 
and may therefore be i dsynonymous, 6, Proper Purgation by vegetables is 
the only effectual mode of eradicating disease. 7, The discovery of a VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, capable of being digested, and mixing with the blood, so as to impart 
to itthe energy requisite for ridding the body of all invpurities, was a desideratum. 
8, This discovery was made by James Morison, the Hygeist, in the composition of 
Morison’s Pills, the Vegetable Universal Medicine of the British College of Health, 
Hamilton Place, New Road, London. 

MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES, 
None are genuine unless they come direct from the College as above, with the words, 
“ Morison’s Universal Medicines,” on the government stamp. See List of duly 
authorised agents.—No chemists or druggists are authorized to séll Morison’s Pills. 
Dated this 2nd May, 1851. {Sisned) MORISON & Co., Hygeists. 
Sold in Boxes at Tha. Ae. 1$d., 2s. 94., 4s. 6d., and Family Packets, containing three, 
4s. 6d. Boxes, lls.each. Also the Vegetable Cleansing Powders, Is. 1}d. per Box, 
List of Agents duly authoriged to vend Morison’s Pills, the Vegetable Universal 





Medicines, in London and its Vicinity. 
John Lofts, Jun., the Hygeist Office, 262, Strand; Mr. Field, 65, Regent-street; Mr. 
Lofts, 1, Park-place, Mile End-road; Dietrichsen and Hannay, Perfumers, 63, 
Oxford-street ; Mr. J. Kaines, 20, New-road, St. George’s East; Mrs. E. Dare, 55, 
Watling-street ; Mrs. Foulser, 8, Townsend-street, Old Kent-road; Mr. Rayner, 128, 
Tottenkam Court-road; Mrs. Marchant, Walham Green; Mr. Norbury, Post Office, 
Brentford; Mr. Batten’s Library, Clapham; Mr. J. Dinmore, 63, Great Chart-street, 
Fast-toad, Hoxton; Mr. R. Johnston, Perfumer, Cornhill; Mr. William Hallett, 
83, High Holborn; Mr. Porritt, Bookseller, Deptford; Mrs. Norris, Library, Staines; 
Mr. Wm. Winn, 22. Hermitage-street, Paddington-green; Mr. Sage, North:street, 


Finsbury-market. 
NEVER FAILING REMEDY, 


7 

HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT. 
ERTAIN Remedy for Scorbutic Humours, and an astonishing 
Cure of an old Lady, Seventy years of Age, of a Bad Leg. Copy of a letrer 
from Messrs. Walker and Co., Chemists, Bath, To Professor Holloway, dear Sit, 
Among the numerous cures effected by the use of your valuable medicines in this 
neighbourhood, we may mention that of an old Jady living in the village of Preston, 
about five miles from this city. She had ulcerated wounds in her leg for many years 
and lately they increased to such an alarming extent as to defy all the usual re- 
medies; her health rapidly giving way under the suffering she endured. In this 
distressing condition she had recourse to your Ointment and Pills, and by tlie assist- 
ance of her ftiends, Was enabled to persevere in their use, until she received a 
perfect cure. We have ourselves been greatly astonished at the effect on so olda 
person, She being above 70 years of age. We shall be happy to satisfy any enquiries 

as to the authenticity of this really wonderfal case, either personally or by letter. 

A private in the Bath Police Force, also, has been perfectly cured of an old seor+ 
butic affection in the face, after all other means had failed. He states that it is 
entirely by the use of your Ointment, and speaks loudly in its praise. 

We remain, dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 

April 6th, 1852. (Signed) KERWAL & Co, 

The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following cases 
Bad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbagu Seutvy 

Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-head 
Burns Chilblains Elephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped lands Fistulas Scalds Uleers 

Lite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 

toes aud Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sorethroats Yaws 

Flies ings Skin-diseases 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, (near Temple 
Bar,) London; and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots at Is. lgd.; 28. Sd. 4s, Gd., 1ls., 22s., and Sas. 
each, There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each. 
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BONNETS, CAPS, HEAD-DRESSES, &c: 


PARISIAN MILLINERY DEPOT, To Cash Purchasers 
who ate anxious to combine the newest and most becoming fashions with 
the strictest economy, we are now selling the most 
becoming bonnets that can be red in 


fine ; 

3s, 6d. to 88. 6d: ; Tich fancy 8s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. ; Paris made Leghorns 
156. 64. to 25s.; white chips for brides, 102. 6d. to 16s. 64.; children’s Leghorn hats, new 
shapes, 8s. 6d. to 5s. 114. ; sun-shade flaps, 6s. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; pretty morning caps, 1s. 
11d. tu 3s. 64. ; dress caps, head-dresses, &e., 3s. Gd. to 6s. 6d., at Cranbourne-house, 
No. 39, Cranbourne-street, or at Economy-house, No. 48, Cranbourne-strect, Lei- 
cester-square. Proprietors, E. WOOKEY and Company. 

Apprentices and Improvers Wanted. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, 


AS EXHIBITED in the Foun- 





KSiMMy, tains at the Dublin and New York 
< Great Exhibitions, is far superior to Eau de 
LONDON PARI Cologne as a tonic and refreshing Lotion 


for the Toilet or Bath, a reviving Perfume, 
a pleasant dentifrice, and a powerful dis- 
— for — — ot sick rooms. 

ts numerous use’ sani T~ 
ties render it an fedlopuudable requis fa 
all families. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, and by 


39.CERRARD.S") E.RIMMEL. TO D.oei cee Eve 
” LONDON.| PERFUMER) PARIS. 


ea a an, a 





EUGENE L, 
PERFUMER, 39, GERRARD-STREET, 
: SOHO, LONDON, 

F Ask for Rimmel’s Vinegar, as there are 
many Counterfeits. 




















TO LADIES.—_THE NEW COSTUME. 


MARION’S RESILIENT BODICE 
AND CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 


Vocalists and others cultivating sustentation of the voice and the power 
and fulness of its tone will find these an invaluable acquisition. 


Figure 1.—Front view of the Corsaletto di Medici, having resillents in conformity 
with the movevents of respiration. 


Figure 2.—View of the back of the Resilient Bodice and Corsaletto di Medici, 
with the resilients in imitation of the natural arrangement of the muscles, and cor- 
responding therewith in the movements of the body. 


TO ANY 
STAY OR CORSET 


BEFORE THE PUBLIC, 





“It affords us pleasure to observe the goodly array of our Medical brethren who 
have borne testimony in favour of the above useful invention, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.” —Editor of the Medical Circular. 

They combine Fi with Elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in front, retain the 
original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judiciously adapted to every varying 
condition of the female form. Ladies in health, convaleseents, and invalids wear 
them with equal satisfaction; and once having experienced the eonifort and advan- 
tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary stays and their attendant evils, 

Under the open transverse work quilted silk, fine flannel, or coutil is inserted at 
the option of the wearer, preventing chilliness in the back, and promoting the 
ggzezal health. The additional resilients in the lower part of the front are given in 

é Corsaletto only, 


‘ of plain Coutil or Jean, with cotton elastic resilients, from 14s. to 20s. (chil- 
dren’s, 4s, to irl Corsalettos, from 21s. The finest silk elastic resilients are used n 
Bodices of best single Coutil, at 21s.; Corsalettos, from 31s. 6d. ; and Bodices of besi 

Coutil, at and seeaeds) Corsalettos, from 35s. 

LADIES’ RESILIENT SUSTAINING BELTS, of fine woven elastic silk, self- 
adjusting, without fastenings, and affording an agreeable and unvarying support in 
any temperature, Prices, from 21s. to £2 29. 


ALL COUNTRY ORDERS SENT CARRIAGE PAID OR POST FREE. 


Enlarged Prospectus, with Ti i 5 
onteadinned — Boo: a papers for self-measurement, &c, 


MESDAMES MARION & MAITLAND, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 





| the Sax Cornets#Sax Trombas, Sax Horns, Sax Trombon 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


PERSONS desirous of Investing Money, are requested to examine 
the plan of the National Assurance and Investment A ation, by which a high 
tate of Interest may be obtained, combined with perfect security. 

Prospectuses and full information may be had at the Office, or sent, post free, on 


application. 

pene reeee peemeeeey 

7, St. 8 P D 
Trafalgar Square, London. 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND, 


BAN K OF DEPOSIT.—National Assurance and Investment 
- Association, 7, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar-square, London. The Warrant 
for the Half-Yearly Interest, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on the Investment 
Stock of this Association, to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily 
between the hours of Eleven and Three o’clock. 

Depositors resi a from London, will, on lication, have the 
Dividend Warrants, ther with the proper receipts, f for ture; the 
amount will then be paid on presentation at the Head Offices in London, or trans- 
mitted through the Local Agents of the Association, Country Bankers, or in any other 
way, to suit the convenience of Investors ; so that the Dividends may in cases 
be received without difficulty or delay. 


PETER MORRISON, Ma: Dieector. 
9th July, 1853. ae 





SAX’S CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX HORNS, &C, 


RUDALL, ROSE, AND CARTE, Patentees of the only 

Prize Flutes, and manufacturers of Military Musical Instruments, beg to 
announce to the commanding officers of Her Majesty’s Army and Navy; the Mas- 
ters of Bands, and the Musical Public, that they have been appointed the SOLE 
AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN for the sale of Sax’s celebrated Instruments— 
Bombardons, and his 
new and beautiful toned instrument, the Saxophone. hey have made such 
arrangements with M. Sax (to whom was awarded the only Council Medal for 
Military Instruments at the Great Exhibition) as will enable them to supply his 
Instruments direct from his own manufactory, at prices not higher than those 
charged for the numerous imitations of them. The security and advantages thus 
afforded will be obvious. M, Sax’s Instruments, among which are several new 
models, may be seen at Rudall, Rose, and Carte’s, 100, New Bond Street. 


Messrs. Rudall, Rose and Carte beg to subjoin the following letter, which 
have received from Mr. Sax. S 8! 


Paris, 28th May, 1853. 
Setunie-t eeaeeeon ropa ds relnstee to the esis of any instrinaeate 
jemen,—I accept your pi re} e sale of my in 
— ; and I am happy to think that owing to the arrangements entered inte by us, 
which constitutes you my sole Agents in Great Britain, I shall be worthily repre- 
sented, at the same time that the Public will be no longer misled by those who appro- 
priate the goods of others. 

There have been issued, under the cover of my name, a crowd cf counterfeit Sax 
Horns, and other Instruments invented by me, which the purchaser necessarily 
thought came from my manufactory, but to which I never put a hand. My reputa- 
tion must have been very firmly established in your country, to have withstood the 
effects of so much tending to injure it. But now there need be no farther mis- 
takes of this kind. Every one who purchases my instruments from you, will know 
of a certainty that they are manufactured by me. p 

I do not doubt, Gentlemen, but that with your activity and commercial habits, 
you will soon realise a large amount of business, by promoting the sale of many in- 
struments which are at present but little known among you; but which, I may be 
allowed to say, cannot fail to obtain a brilliant success, not only with Musicians and 
Connoisseurs, but with Amateurs. We shall thus be rendering a great service to the 
Musical Art, and to ourselves at the same time. 

Aceept, Gentlemen, my warm salutations, 
ADOLPHE SAX. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR Oii. 


POSSESSES singularly nourishing powers in the growth, 
restoration, and improvement of the Human Hair. and when every other 
specific has failed. It prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthens 
weak Hair, produces a thick and luxuriant growth, cleanses it from Scurf and 
Dandriff, sustains it in matarity, and continues its possession of healthy vigour, = 
softness, and luxurious redundancy to the latest period of human life. Subduing all 
relaxing tendencies, it firmly retains the hair in cur] and other decorative arrange- 
ment, during many hours, unimpaired by damp weather, crowded assemblies, the 
dance, or equestrian exercise. It is the friend of both sexes, for while it adds to 
the charms of female beauty, it enhances the graces of manhood, by produci' 
Whiskers, Mustachios, and Kyebrows.—Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or family bottles (equa 
to four small) at 10s. 6d., and double that siz¢, 24s. 

On the wrapper of each bottle are the words RoWLANDS’ MACAS@aR Om, in two 
lines. Sold by A, Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by all the 





. Chemistsand mers . 





54, CONNAUGHT TERRACE, HXDE PARK{(nman THR MARPLE ARCH), 
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THE ‘MUSICAL WORLD. 





MADAME LUCCI SIEVERS, 


Ho. MEM. of the Phil. Academy at Palermo, Rome, &c. 

&c., Professor of Singing, and Musical Composer, has the honour to announce 
that she will give a Matinée Musicale, this day, Saturday, July 16th, at the Reugion 
des Arts, 76, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. Tocommence at Two o'clock preeisely. 
Reserved Seats, 15s. Unreserved Seats, 10s. ‘To be had at the rooms, and of Madame 
Lucci Sievers, 27, Marylebone-street, Golden-square. 


+ 








THE ENGLISH GLEE AND WADRIGAL UNION, ° 





NDER the -patronage of Her Most Gracious Majestye— 


Arrangements are being completed for the ANNUAL AUTUMNAL TOUR. 
The programmes will include the favourite pieces recently pertormed before HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN and: Royal Family, and THEIR MAJESTIES THE 
KING AND QUEEN OF HANOVER, atthe residence of H.\«.H. the DUCHESS 
OF GLOCESTER. Early communications from provincial correspondents are re- 
quested to be addressed to 
E. LAND, Hon. Sec., 5, Foley-place, London. 


ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION, 


] RS. ENDERSOHN, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss. M. Williams), 

Mr. Lockey, Mr, Hobbs, and Mr. Henry Phillips. Arrangements are now being 
made for the Autumnal Tour in the North and West of England. All communi- 
cations to be addressed to the Secretary, at Rucall, Rose, and Carte’s, 100, New Bond- 


Street. 
R, CARTE, Secretary. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF VOCALIZATION, 


‘HE Success of the Students of this School, ‘induces G. F. 
FLOW ERS, M.B., OXON, to afford the patrons of British Art further opportu- 
nities of testing it, and begs to announce a Concert in the Muéic Hall, Store Stfeet, 
on Monday evening, at Eight o'clock, Stalls, 5s. Back Seats, 3s. _May be had of 
Mr. R. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond-street; and Mr. Flowers, 3, Keppel-street, Russell- 
square. - 








THE 


BRITISH SCHOOL OF VOCALIZATION, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, ~ 


we ere? 


BY eax ‘ 
G. F. FLOWERS, MUS. BA€. OXON. 


_ The great success which has attended Mr. Flowers in his new and rapid method of 
developing’ the voice, induces him permanently to establish tlie above School’ for the 
benefit of persons desirous of becoming Professional Singers, om Adtunitageous terms, 
and in order that the students may progress. satisfactorily to themselves and the 
master, they will be uhder such regulations as will ensure success according to their 
natural abilities, + 

Those desirous of‘entering the School, are requeste’ to observe, that a good edu- 
cation and natural musical capabilities are indispensable. 

References will be required, and none need make application, who are not in a 
position to devore to their professional education their undivided attention. 


CART OU CHANT, 
PPLIQUE au Piano, by S. Thalberg. Melodious Subjects 


from Ancient and Modern Composers, transcribed for the Pianoforte, with 
preface, by 8. Thalberg. Nos. 1 to 12, each 3s., or complete, 21s, 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


“THERE'S A PATH BY THE RIVER,” 


SUNG by Miss Rebecca Isaacs, and nightly encored, in the 
a sg a “s Y ie x at the Strand Theatre. The poetry by Lieut.-Col. Addison. 
he music by E. J.-Loder. London: Alicroft; 15, New Bond-street. 
Hime and Addison, St. Ann’s Square. , : en 





a 
ted U S i ¢ 4 
Mra . ; 
Gk ATIS and Postage Free.—viz:-(1) A List of Musical 
* Presents (the works of the great Masters, &c,, &c.,) of new and fashionable 
pianoforte music, dance music, songs, ballads, vocal duets, &c. (2) A Catalogue of 
Sacred Music, vocal and for the organ, including the favourite Oratorios of Handel 
and others, with tables of contents. (3) A catalogue of violin, violoncello, &c. music 
including solos, Studies, instruction books, duets, trios, quartetts, quintetts, septetts, 
and orchestral music. (4) A Catalogue of Music for the flute, cornet-a-pistons, and 
brass band, with a similar classification. Also (5) Hints for the preservation of the 
Pianoforte ; and (6) Lists issued every month of New Musical Works. These Cata- 
logues, embracing the principal part of the most extensive musical stock in Europe 
should be in the hands of amateurs and mas‘cians generally. Address to Robert 
Cocks and Co., (Publishers to the Queen, ) New Burlington-street, London, 





“LITTLE? CLARINA’S , LESSON-BOOK, 


For THE PIANOFORTE,: by G. A. Macfarren. The object 
of this work is to facilitate, bys aie method of developing the subject, the tuition 
of very young pupils in the practica.of the Pianoforte and in the principles of Music, 
which ‘include the, rudiments of Harmony. The work is especially designed for 
household instruction, to enable motlers or sisters, if not to supersede a master, to 
fulfil that indispensable requisite to infant beginners of superintending their daily 
practice. The First Part is complete in itself, and - Subsequent Parts will continue 
the subject, each up to some particular point, that will also be. complete, without 
refer nce to what is to succeed it. Part One;is now ready, consisting of forty-eight 
handsomely‘printed Music Pages in a neat wrapper, price 2s, 61. _ Published by Rust 
and Co., Patent Tubnlar Pianoforte Manifacturers and Music Publishers, 309 (the 
Royal Polytechnic Insticution), Negent-street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Comprosep sy WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 


vee 








Solos. Duets. 
THE ECHO LY - 3.0 


nscribed to Miss Finer ‘Gannasn. 
THE GATHERED LILY (In Memoriam) — - 
VILLAGE BELLS - - 


nseribed to The Lady Marra Howarp. 


THE RAINBOW . 


Inscribed to Miss Mary Louisa LAScELLEs, 
MORNING MIST (Sequel to Eventine Dew) - 
Inscribed to Grorcr A, OsporneE, Esq. 
THE WATERFALL - - : - : - 
Inscribed to Miss PoynDER. 





London: LEADER & COCK, 63, New Bonp STREET. - 
And CHAPPELL, 50, New Bonp STREET. 





RIGOLETTO: 


a oe ates F. Thin tei 
STAIN SHIN MOON,—Mario’s célebrated Banjaralle 
ehcoref on eyery oc ign; the poetry by W. H. Bellamy, Esq., is published 

this day, ‘2s. tm , hh 


PRUDENT.—La Chasse and Reveil des Fees, 4s. each. 
¢ The above two famous compositions, performed by the author, at the New 
Philharmonic and Harmonic Union Concerta, aré published by Boosey and Sons. 


os 


e > 
N EW SCHOOL PIANOFORTE MUSIE, by Rudolf Nord- 
L mann.—Mario’s Barcarolle in Rigoletto, with Variations, 3s. The Nun's 
Prayer, a Romance, 3s. The Ghost Scene inthe Cor-ican Brothers, 2s. 6d. Alvars’ 
Greek Pirates’ Chorus, 2s, 6d. Thé ‘above afegeriten expressly to suit moderate 
players, and are remarkable for melody, and bri!fianey of effect. 


7 


> 
EW SCHOOL MUSIC, by Adolph Gollmick, adapted to 
llow the above.—Grande Marche Eroique, 3s. Euro;a, Galop de Concert, 3s- 
Valse Styrienne, 2s. 


IGOLETTO QUADRILLE, by Tinney, on Verdi's new 
Opera, was performed twice at Her Majesty’s last state Ball, and is the best 
quadrille that Mr. Tinney has produced for many seasons. Price 3s., postage free. 


Also for the orchestra, 58. 


HE OPERA.—Boosey’s Standard Lyric Drama, a collection 
of 12 chefs d’ceuvre, published in the most perfect and handsome form ever 
attempted. Each opera for voice and piano, wi'h English words, the original text, 
and instrumental notes, memoir, &c. Ali uniform, in ornamental cloth, suitable for 
presents, Figaro, 16s, Zaubertiote, 12s.6d. Don Juan, 18s, Sonnambula, 128. 6d. 
Norma, 10s.6d. Faust, 12s. 6d. Fidelio, 15s. Lucrezia Borgia, 16s. 11 Barbiere, 
_ Ernani, 15s. Iphigenia, 18s. Der Freischutz, 12s. 6d. Any opera postage 

ree. 

BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
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